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PLATO’S DIVIDED LINE AND DIALECTIC 


I. THE THIRD SEGMENT OF THE LINE 

THE old question whether or no the doctrine of ‘intermediate mathematical objects’ 
ascribed to Plato by Aristotle (Met. 98714, 1059°6) is to be found in the Divided Line 
of Republic vi, has been recently raised again in a careful and lucid discussion by 
Mr. W. F. R. Hardie.' I may clear the ground by saying at once that I agree with 


that part of Mr. Hardie’s chapter which deals with those criticisms of the traditional | 


view that have been put forward by Prof. Ferguson and the late Prof. Stocks; 
nevertheless I do not believe that the objects of the third segment are intermediate 
between Forms and Sensibles: I propose to argue that they, like the objects of the 
highest segment, are Forms. 

The mistaken interpretation (as I conceive it) of the Line from Proclus to Adam 
seems due, at least in part, to an inadequate realization of the purpose served by the 
account of Dialectic in the general scheme of the dialogue. At 435 c Socrates prefaces 
his establishment of the doctrine of three parts of Soul with a warning that the 
question cannot be exactly (axpiBds) determined through the kind of investigation he 
is at present following: a longer path will have to be followed. This warning is 
recalled at 504 A ff., where it becomes clear that it was not so much the question of 
tripartition, but rather that of the account of the moral virtues based on tripartition, 
that needed revision in the light of a new method of inquiry. Hitherto we have seen 
no more than an outline (izoypadyjy 504 D) of Justice, Temperance, Courage, and 
Wisdom ; to see their ‘complete perfection ’ we, and our Guardians, have to learn the 
“greatest lesson’, that is, to apprehend the Form of the Good, without the knowledge 
of which all other knowledge is nothing worth (505 B). 
| Now are the Justice, Temperance, etc., that have been discussed and defined in 

Book iv ‘Forms’ or not? The question is, of course, not whether the word eidy in 
this or that place (402 C, 434 D for example) carries a ‘transcendental’ implication ; 
for it may well be that it does not, and yet the thing spoken of may be a Form. What 
we have to ask ourselves is whether Socrates has been concerned with particular 
instances of Justice, etc., or with the nature of Justice itself. Once put in this way, 
our answer to the question can surely not be in doubt. Yet we do not as yet, and 
cannot €« tocovrwv pe0d5wv, know these Forms for what they are: we see their outline 
only, not their inner nature. Now if only Plato had chosen to use the word oxida 
instead of ézoypad7y, the importance of 504 D for the interpretation of the Line would 
have been more appreciated than it usually has been; yet both metaphors mean the 
same thing. The point is this: the method of Dialectic comes into the Republic 
primarily as a method whereby the Forms of moral qualities may be more truly 
known than they can be by the method of empirical psychology: as known thereby 
they may be called shadows or outlines of their true selves; but the metaphor of a 
shadow must not be pressed to the extent of making it assert a real difference of 
objects. When we look at a shadow or a reflection, we are in actual fact not looking 
at the object which casts the shadow or at the reflected object itself; yet to use the 
contrast of shadow or reflection and real object as a symbol of the contrast between a 
Form imperfectly apprehended and perfectly is wholly natural. It should be noted 
that Socrates is careful to restrict the exdves of the first segment of the Line to these 
two sorts of images: we are not asked to think of pictures or statues of {@a, for these 
persist independently of their originals and would by no means naturally suggest 

' A Study in Plato, chapter vi. 
4599.6 B 
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2 R. HACKFORTH 


what is wanted. Hence the factual objective difference between the objects of the 
two lowest segments should not force us to postulate a factual difference between the 
objects of the two highest segments, if we find reason (as I think we shall) to reject 
this on other grounds. Provisionally we may say that the objects of CE (to use 
Adam’s diagram) are «iS imperfectly known, because not known in the light of the 
Idea of Good: primarily moral ein, though (as I shall argue in the second part of this 
paper) not exclusively. 

It has, however, commonly been supposed, both by those who do and those who 
do not find the peragv doctrine in the Line, that the objects of CE are those studied by 
mathematicians. This belief seems to be due to the very natural assumption, on the 
part of those who have not firmly held in mind the connexion between iv and vi-vii, 
that Plato’s real purpose is to distinguish ‘Four Stages of Intelligence’ (to use the 
title of Nettleship’s chapter) to which four kinds of object correspond. Even those 
who have rightly seen that the primary and immediate purpose! of subdividing the 
lower main division is to illustrate the relation of CE to EB have not, I think, seen the 
further essential point, namely that the purpose of what is said about the methods 
and shortcomings of mathematicians is simply to make clearer, by contrast, the 
perfect method of the dialectician. If I may venture to suggest how Plato went to 
work in constructing his Line, I should say that he started with the conception, not 
of any objects nor yet of any states of mind, but of a method which should supplement 
the knowledge of moral Forms as reached in the earlier part of the dialogue by 
bringing them into connexion with each other and with other sorts of Forms in a 
system at whose head should stand the Supreme Form of Good: that the essential 
features of this method appeared to him (1) the ‘ascent’ by which unproved Forms 
(‘Hypotheses ’) should be validated, that is to say known to be real and really known, 
and (2) the dispensing with all reference to sensibles. This conception formed, he 
asked himself how it could be driven home to his readers; and the procedure of 
mathematicians at once occurred to him as supplying just what he wanted to make his 
meaning clear by antithesis: the mathematician does neither (1) nor (2). But he 
was not content with this: he decided to illustrate the relation of dialectical to non- 
dialectical procedure by the relation of one sort of perception to another, in which 
the object perceived is the same and yet not the same, just as in the tlustrandum., 
The mathematician does not ‘stand on his own feet’, so to speak, for the purpose of 
the Line: he merely illustrates a negation. And that is why Socrates does not any- 
where say outright that the objects of CE are those studied by the mathematician 
and nothing else; that also is why the description of CE and EB at 510 B is so unlike 
that of AD and DC at 5104, and so difficult at first hearing that Glaucon cannot 
understand it. It is easy to name objects (eixdves, explained as oxcai and davrdcpara) 
for AD, easy to name the ‘originals’ of these eixdves, the objects of DC ({@a etc.) ; 
if the objects of CE and EB are pabnyarixd and eidn respectively, why does not 
Socrates say so plainly at 510 B? The answer is that it would not be what he means: 
both CE and EB have eidn as their objects, and some of these ei3n, whether in CE 
or EB, are mathematical Forms; others are moral Forms: others again, I believe 
(and shall argue in the second part of this paper), are Forms of natural species; 
but whatever kind of Forms there may be, they belong to EB if they are known as 
the dialectician knows them, to CE if they are not. 


t Not the whole purpose: for the Cave is of the upper half, and its objects are no longer 
already in Plato’s mind, and with the Cave the merely ra épard but all S5ofaora. The occurrence 
dominating idea has become the soul’s gradual of 7é Sofacre at 510 A—unexpected and per- 
ascent to the vonrds rémos (517 B). Therewith a plexing—is a hint that a second purpose is later 
new significance has been given to the lower _ to be served by the quadripartition. 
half of the Line: it is no longer merely illustrative 
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PLATO’S DIVIDED LINE AND DIALECTIC 3 


It is convenient at this point to mention an argument ex silentio which may have 
some force. At 511 D the term d:avora is given to the state of mind of ‘geometers and 
such-like ’, and this is repeated at 533 D. In both places the justification of the 
term is that it suggests a mental condition between ddfa and vois or émornyn. 
But if the corresponding objects were intermediate, how naturally might Plato have 
reinforced the appositeness of the word by saying so in one or other of these 
places. 

That there are difficulties in this interpretation I am well aware, but before I 
attempt to face them I would observe that it enables us to understand the retpadywvov 
avtro and dudapetpos adry of 510 D in what seems to me the only possible way. Mr. 
Hardie, always ready to bring out points that tell against his own views, quotes 
Sir David Ross on this: ‘These phrases might stand for perfect particulars as well as 
for Ideas (though adrds is of course one of the commonest ways of referring to Ideas) ; 
they could not well be used of the former if it were essential to the argument to 
distinguish them from the latter. ’' The difficulty could not be better stated, and it 
seems to me insuperable; in other words, these expressions alone would make it 
necessary to interpret the mathematician’s objects as Ideas, not as intermediates. 

(1) The first difficulty is at 511 B, where in reply to Socrates’ second, amplified 
account of CE Glaucon says pav@dvw ori ro bro tais yewperpias Te Kai Tais ravrns 
adeApais réxyvats A€éyers, and at 511 D where Socrates endorses with his ixavwrara 
amede£w Glaucon’s words didvorav dé KaXeiv pot Soxeis THY THY yewpeTpiK@Y TE Kal THY 
Taiv TowovTwv e€w add’ od voiv, ws petakd te Sdéns TE Kal vod THv Sudvotay ovoay. At first 
sight, and taken by themselves, these passages do certainly seem to imply that CE 
stands for the mathematician’s procedure and for mathematical objects exclusively. 
But I submit that the first can legitimately be taken as meaning that Glaucon now 
understands that the procedure of the geometer, etc., well illustrates the defects 
which Socrates has in mind; indeed, on reflection Glaucon’s words appear unnatural 
if they are not so taken: for it would be foolish to make him say ‘I see: what you are 
referring to is the objects of geometry’ when Socrates has himself at 510 c plainly 
spoken of the procedure of geometers; it would not disclose any understanding on 
Glaucon’s part.? Similarly, the second passage can reasonably be taken to mean ‘ You 
apply the term dcdvora quite naturally to the state of mind typically illustrated by 
geometers and such like. ’ 

(2) The second difficulty lies in the apparent contrast of two kinds of évra and 
vonra at 511 C: BovAer Siopilew cadéorepov elvar ro bro THs Tot Siad€yecOar emorHuns 
Tod OvTos TE Kal vonToOU Dewpovpevov 7 TO 10 THY Texvav KaAovpevwv. Taken at its face 
value, this indicates a real distinction of objects in the upper Line; but if we read 
on to the end of the sentence we find that the part of reality studied by the réyvat 
would be vonrov if it were taken in conjunction with an apy7. What can this mean 
save that the distinction, though it can loosely and quite naturally be spoken of as a 
distinction of objects, is in fact a distinction of the treatment of those objects ; just as 
(to repeat what I have said before) the intended distinction between ox:ai or davrdopara 
and actual visible things is that between seeing a thing in one way and half-seeing it 
in another. 

(3) Thirdly there are, as Ross points out, a number of passages in vil where 


' Ar. Met. vol.i, p. 168 (commenting on 987 My only point of disagreement is that I do not 
14). I may say that my main object in the first _ think he does undertake to do so at 509 D. 
part of this paper is to reinforce Ross’s sentence 2 +d bro Tais yewperpias is a Vague expression 
‘It seems then that Plato does not state,ashe had _ which, so far as I can judge, may quite as likely 
undertaken (509 D) to do, a difference between mean ‘the procedure in geometrical reasonings’ 
the objects of S:dvora and of vdnos; his whole as ‘the objects of geometry’. 
Stress is on the difference between their methods.’ 
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mathematics is spoken of as leading or drawing the soul on towards Being. This, he 
suggests, ‘seems to imply that mathematical objects are not themselves in the 
full sense Being’.' I do not myself think this a necessary implication, though the 
expressions would of course be compatible with the doctrine of intermediate mathe- 
maticals if it were already established in the Republic. Against them we may set 
527 B, Tod yap aei ovros 7) yewpeTpiKn yva@ais €or. There is also the reference at 526 A 
to a plurality of units icov €xaorov av mavri, to which Adam seems to attach con- 
siderable importance as implying just that characteristic of ra peraév which differ- 
entiates them from Ideas. Mr. Hardie takes the same view.? But Socrates is here 
speaking of views about the unit held by mathematicians in general (rovs zrepi tadra 
dewovs 525 D): and though it is doubtless not unreasonable to suppose that Plato 
shared these views, it is surely hazardous to read into his report of them a doctrine 
invented by himself. No doubt reflection on the nature of the mathematical unit 
would, and ultimately did, lead Plato to the peragv doctrine ; but we need much more 
evidence than this passage supplies to conclude that he had been led to it already. 
The same may be said, mutatis mutandis, of adra ta toa at Phaedo 74 Cc. 


II. THE METHOD OF DIALECTIC 


At vi. 511 B Socrates indicates the meaning of the highest segment of the Divided 
Line by a carefully worded account of 7 rod d:ardyeoPan Svvayus : 

“Now by the other segment of the Intelligible you must understand me to 
mean that which Reason apprehends by itself through the power of Dialectic, 
when it treats hypotheses not as first principles but really as hypo-theses—some- 
thing that you can as it were mount upon and take off from; its aim is to reach 
that which is unhypothetical by advancing to the first principle of all; and, after 
apprehending that, to reverse its direction by attaching itself to that which is 
attached to that principle, and thus to descend to a conclusion. It will make use of 
nothing sensible whatsoever, but only of Forms, these being its instruments, its 
objects, and its goal.’ 

This method of Dialectic is, as Prof. Cornford? and others have seen, akin to 
Geometrical Analysis, the invention of which Proclus in a well-known passage‘ 
attributes to Plato. But, though akin, they are not identical. Analysis, as defined by 
Pappus,> is a method in which ‘we suppose the desired result to be already accom- 
plished and look for that (prior proposition) from which it results, and then again 
for the prior proposition leading to that, until, by tracing our steps backward in this 
way, we meet with something already known or holding the rank of a first principle’. 
Pappus goes on to say that this can be applied both to theorems and to problems. 

Where these methods resemble one another is that both employ an ‘ascent’: they 
prove something by showing that it is ultimately the consequence of something 
known or admitted to be true. But in Analysis that which it is sought to prove is not 
one of the first principles of Geometry, but a proposition deducible from one of 
them, or from something itself admitted as already deduced from them. There is no 
question, in Analysis, of going behind, or mounting higher than, the doéces of 
Geometry themselves to an dvumdferos apxyy. If it be true that Plato invented 
Geometrical Analysis, his invention may well have suggested to him the allied proce- 
dure of Dialectic; it seems less likely that the reverse was the case, namely that 
Analysis occurred to him as a mathematical application or modification of Dialectic. 


t Op. cit., p. 167. 5 vii, Introd. I owe the reference to Prof. 
2 Op. cit., p. 53. Cornford’s paper, from which I borrow the 
3 Mind, xli, pp. 37 ff. translation. 

* In Eudl. I, 211, 18 ff. 
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PLATO’S DIVIDED LINE AND DIALECTIC 5 


No other method is indicated in Book vi, but in vii when the nature of Dialectic 
becomes once more the subject of discussion, after the long intervening account of the 
mpotratoeta, 2 question put by Glaucon hints at others: 532 D A€ye ody tis 6 Tpdmo0s Tis 
rob diadéyecOat Suvdpews, Kai Kata rota 51) €tdn Siv€orynKev, Kai tives ad ddoi. Socrates, 
however, excuses himself from a complete and direct answer to this request, and there 
seems to be no description of any other method in what follows down to the end of 
vii, unless it be in the paragraph 534 B—D beginning with the words # Kai dvaAextixov 
xaXeis tov Adyov éxdatov AapBdvovra THs ovcias ; 

Prof. Cornford has argued persuasively that we do here get a second method of 
Dialectic. “The description of dialectical method which follows’ (sc. at 534 B) “exactly 
fits the familiar Socratic procedure in attempting to define moral Ideas, and does not 
fit the procedure of dialectic in the mathematical field, just considered. ’! Adam, on 
the other hand, in his note on 534 B thinks that the words és av pn €xn dvopicacba rd 
Aoyw ano tdv dAAwy mavtwv adeAwy Thy Tod ayabod id€éav ‘perhaps suggest the diaipeais, 
which was an essential part of Plato’s dialectical method’. 

Adam is, I think, certainly mistaken. ‘Division’ can never provide a definition of 
the supreme Idea, but only of a subordinate one, of a species namely into which a 
higher class (genus) is differentiated. It is, moreover, complementary to cvvaywy%, 
that is to say it involves the preliminary task of setting beside the defintendum a 
number of co-ordinate species which are ‘seen together’ (cf. ovvop@vra Phaedr. 265 D) 
as constituting the extension of a genus. How can the atro dya@dv be included in a 
ouvaywyn? Itis not until the Phaedrus that Plato describes the method of Division, 
and the language there seems to indicate that, though perhaps not then for the 
first time conceived, it had not hitherto attained great importance in Plato’s mind. 
I think it indeed likely that Division is hinted at in Glaucon’s suggestion of there 
being more than one eldos of Dialectic, and that part of the reason for Socrates’ 
refusal to explain these ei3n is that it would be irrelevant to his purpose in Republic 
vi-vii: irrelevant because he is concerned not with the classification and definition 
of subordinate Forms but solely with the péy:orov wana, the discerning of the Form 
of the Good.? 

The language of the paragraph is far more in favour of Prof. Cornford’s view: 
éeXeyyot and Stopicaca 7H Adyw naturally recall the Socrates of the early dialogues ; 
procedure by ‘questioning and answering’ seems to have little to do with the method 
of Analysis. Moreover, the warnings which Socrates utters later on (537 E ff.) about 
the dangers of prematurely engaging in Dialectic seem to show that what is in his mind 
is a purely ‘moral’ criticism which aims at understanding such concepts as xaAdv, 
Sixavov, avdpetov, through their dependence on, or deduction from, an Idea of Good 
conceived simply as the highest of moral Ideas. If this view be right, the other 
half of Prof. Cornford’s general interpretation naturally follows: the ‘analytical’ 
method is simply a method of Mathematical Dialectic, and Plato has interwoven two 
educational? programmes, one concerned with Mathematical Ideas only, the other 
with Moral Ideas only, each having its distinct procedure. 

Nevertheless I find serious difficulties in this interpretation. In the first place it 
seems to involve a narrowing of the significance of the adro ayafov, and the philo- 
sopher’s task in his péyworov pabnua. At 485 B Socrates insists on the width and 


' Loc. cit., p. 181. difference between the things in question. There 





2 It is true that at 454 A Soc. speaks of many 
people falling into riv dvriAoyexiv réxvnv because 
they are unable xar’ €i8n dcarpovpevor 76 Aeyopevov 
émoxorreiy: but this is merely a warning against 
using wide concepts like ‘Same’ and ‘ Different’ 
without specifying the points of sameness and 


is no implication of a method of defining species 
by d:aipeots car’ €t3n. 

3 I do not discuss the distinction which Prof. 
Cornford draws between programmes of Educa- 
tion and Research, for this does not affect my 
argument. 
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universality of philosophic inquiry : paOjparos dei épadow 6 av adrois SnAoi exeivys Tis 
ovcias THs dei ovens... Kal yy... Kal... mdons adris Kai ovTE opiKpod ovTe peiLovos 
OUTE TYULLWTEPOV OUTE ATYLOTEpOU pEpous EKdvTEs adievrat.' At 486 A the philosopher’s 
mind is described as proposing 70d dAov Kai ravros dei exropéLec0at Oeiou re Kai dvOpwrivov, 
and similar language is used at 486 E. At 509 B the Idea of Good is the cause of the 
existence and intelligibility of all intelligibles, as the sun is the cause of the growth 
and visibility of all visibles. Further, I do not see how we should be justified in making 
Plato claim less for philosophy in the Republic than he (or Socrates) had desiderated 
in the Phaedo. When Socrates read in the book of Anaxagoras of Reason as the cause 
of all things, he had expected an account of the Universe in which everything and 
every process should be explained teleologically. Not finding it, and concluding that 
it could never be found by empirical observation, he had turned to a Sevrepos zAods 
emt THY THs aitias Cyrnow, in fact to an ‘hypothetical method’ which is essentially? 
identical with that assigned to the highest segment of the Line. Surely no one who 
had written these pages could thereafter be content to assign anything less as the 
supreme task of the philosopher, a task, however (it must be added), only complete 
when to knowledge of the Good is added that application of his knowledge to the 
political and social concerns of humanity which the Republic enjoins upon the philo- 
sopher-rulers. 

I conceive then, taking the Phaedo along with Republic vi—vii as a whole, that we 
ought not to interpret the object and method of Dialectic as described at 534 B-c in 
any restricted sense, but in such a sense as will include a teleological explanation of 
the facts of Nature—not only the movements of the heavenly bodies referred to at 
Phaedo 98 A, but also the lower animals and plants and perhaps inorganic bodies— 
as well as of man’s moral and social life. But in writing of this great task of Philosophy 
it is possible and natural to emphasize one of its two main divisions at one time, another 
at another; and it was only to be expected that in the Republic, whose concern is 
primarily ethical and political, Plato should at times write as if man were the philoso- 
pher’s whole concern, and as if the method of philosophy, Dialectic, consisted solely 
in the elucidation of moral concepts. He does so write from 534 D to the end of vii. 

It is equally difficult to believe that, when at 533 c Socrates repeats, in abbreviated 
form, the account of dialectical method quoted at the beginning of this paper from 
511 B, he is describing the procedure of a reformed Mathematics and nothing more. 
His words are ovxotv . . . 7 duaAexrixn peOodos povn tavrn mopeverar, tas drobéces 
dvatpovca, én’ abriv THY apxnv wa BeBawwonrat, Kai T@ Svte ev BopBopw BapBapix@ tur 
TO THs yuxs Oupa KaTopwpvypévov npéwa EAKer Kai avdyer dvw, avvepiGois Kai ouprrept- 
aywyois xpwpuervn ais dujAPopev téxvars. However unsatisfactory Plato may have felt 
it to be that the mathematician failed to base his reasonings on an ultimate principle 
or principles, I cannot believe that such dissatisfaction would have provoked him to 
these expressions ; the elevation of the soul’s eye from the barbarian mud in which 
it is buried must surely mean something more than a reform in the method of the 
arithmetician or the geometer. And if Dialectic here meant no more than that, how 
could Socrates still speak of the mathematical 7éyva: as co-operating with it? Co- 
operation implies a distinction of workers, not the reform or perfecting of one. More- 
over, when Socrates proceeds to assign different ages for the propaedeutic studies and 
for Dialectic, all his language implies the maintenance of that sharp distinction 
between the two which the Line established. It seems clear that whatever possi- 


1 Was Aristotle perhaps thinking of thisinhis completed short of reaching that. 
well-known plea for the study of the ‘ignobler’ 3 The insistence on a ‘synoptic’ study of the 
animals at de part. anim. i. 5? various branches of Mathematics (537 C) is not 
2 Whether or no the tx ixavév of 101 E is the a demand for their reform by Dialectic, but 
aire ayabdv, the Sevrepos wAods could not be aims at preparing the mind for that higher study. 
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PLATO’S DIVIDED LINE AND DIALECTIC 7 


bilities Plato may have envisaged, at the time when he wrote the Republic, of a more 
Philosophical mathematics, they do not affect his programme for the education of 
his Rulers. 

If then it is correct to suppose that all through these two books of the Republic 
Plato means by Dialectic a single general method of philosophical inquiry, which aims 
at the discovery of a single ultimate principle of the Universe, and that the short- 
comings of contemporary mathematicians are brought in merely by way of contrast- 
ing them with the ideal procedure of philosophy, it remains to see, if we can, how the . 
description of Dialectic at 534 B—c is consonant with the original account at 511 B, 
and with its abbreviated repetition at 533c. For hitherto I have only argued that 
grave difficulties arise if this is not so. 

We may best attack this problem by asking what kind of a definition of the 
Form of the Good Plato can have in mind in the words és av py . . . Thy Tob ayabod 
iséav. He cannot mean that any form of words can express it ;' still less that it can be 
defined per genus et differentiam. What he does mean we can only understand if we 
first grasp the relation in which he conceives the Idea of Good to stand to all other 
Ideas. Now at its first mention at 505 A he speaks of 7) rod ayaOod ida . . . 4 51 Kai 
Sixaca Kai TadAAa mpooxpynodpeva? ypHowa Kai whéApa yiyverar. This suggests that the 
moral Ideas at least are related to the Idea of Good in the same way as particulars are 
related to them; and that is confirmed by its description as é7éxewwa rijs odaias (509 B). 
An Idea is and ts known only in so far as it participates in, and is apprehended 
as participating in, the Good (ibid.). The complete generality of this assertion 
forbids us, once again, to limit its reference to moral Ideas; rather, we must believe 
that Plato conceives the philosopher’s task as that of showing how all Ideas (and 
hence indirectly all things) participate in the supreme Idea. The list of Ideas 
must include those of natural kinds, perhaps also of artefacta. It may well be that he 
regarded the moral virtues of man as its most important expression: in any case we 
should expect them to be prominent in the Republic, its theme being what it is :3 but 
it must also be expressed for him in the movements of the heavenly bodies and in the 
life of terrestrial animals and plants. Only after a completed survey of all things, in 
which the good of each, the significance of each in the universal scheme, is appre- 
hended, can the philosopher be said to reach the advo ayafdv: but if he can reach it,* 
he will see it not as an aggregate of goods but as a unity, irradiating the universe of 
the intelligible Ideas even as the sun irradiates the physical world. He will reach it 
aicOnr@ mavrdaraoct ovdevi ypwpevos : that is, he will neglect the sensible aspect of things, 
neglect (in Aristotelian language) their material and efficient causes in favour of their 
formal and final ; and he will necessarily have to test (€Aéyyewv) each account of a thing’s 
participation in the Good, each piece of teleological explanation, by its consistency 
with every other piece (7) xara dd€av adda Kat’ odciav mpobvpovpevos €A€éyxew). It is 
merely another description of this testing process that is given in the words azo 
Tav GAAwv rdavrwv adeAdy tiv Tob ayabod ids€av: for what can these ‘other things’ be 
but pseudo-Forms, wrong explanations which will not fit into the universal scheme ?5 


1 Hence I take 7@ Adyw to mean not ‘in a abandoned them, so we should not conclude 
formula’ but ‘by his reasoning’. from the absence of mention of Ideas of natural 

2 This curious word mpooxypyodpeva seems to species in Republic vi-vii that he did not then 
imply that particular acts which are just, etc., postulate them. 
participate directly in the Idea of Just, etc., and 4 The magnificent faith of the idealist of the 
indirectly, through that, also (mpds-) in the Idea Republic declares that he can. Probably in a 
of Good. less exalted mood Plato would admit that he can 

3 I suggest that, just as it has been wrongly only indefinitely approximate to it. Man is 
argued from the absence of mention of moral never aod¢ds, but only ¢iAdcogos (Symp. 204 A). 
Ideas in the Timaeus that Plato had by then 5 The expression is retained when Division has 
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If the Idea of Good is not thus apprehended, we leave our hypotheses unexamined. 
The subordinate Ideas correspond to the ‘three kinds of angle’, etc., which the 
geometer assumes as ultimate: they are ‘hypothetical’ not in the sense that they are 
mere assumptions of the human mind, but because they cannot be known for what 
they are, and cannot be known as real, until they have been subsumed under the 
supreme Idea, which is unhypothetical because it is not itself in need of explanation, 
but is the explanation of everything. 

It thus appears that all three passages, 511 B, 533 C—D, and 534 B-C agree in their 
account of the ascent to the Idea of Good as the method of Dialectic. The first, 
however, adds what the others do not repeat, namely that when the Idea of Good 
has been apprehended there can be, and should be, a ‘descent’, that is to say a 
systematic account which resumes in a series of deductive reasonings those truths 
of the goodness of this or that which the previous ‘ascent’ has established. 

There remains, however, a difficulty in the words ras imotéces dvatpotca (533 C). 
It is true, as we have just seen, that Dialectic must involve the discarding of false 
explanations, pseudo-Forms: but at 533 Plato is not yet concerned to point this 
out, but only to describe the main feature, viz. the validation of hypotheses ; and that 
description is only confused by the words in question. If the text is correct we must, 
I think, accept the explanation of Jowett and Campbell: ‘the hypotheses are done 
away with; that is, when seen in relation to the good they cease to be dzoféceis.’! 
I do not feel certain that this interpretation is impossible, but I feel with Adam and 
Mr. W. F. R. Hardie? that it is difficult thus to water down the meaning of the words. 
I suggest that Plato may have written dcatpoica, in the sense of ‘examine’, which 
would be, what we expect, another way of expressing that refusal to leave one’s 
hypotheses axwyrovs of which Socrates has just spoken. That dva:pety can bear the 
required meaning seems clear from several passages. At Aristophanes, Clouds, 741-2, 
Socrates says to Strepsiades wepidpdver ta mpdypara | opbds Svaipdv Kal oxondv: 
Schol. V ad loc. has avamridcowv kai Soxipdlwyr Kai Svaxpivwv 7a rownpara [mpdypara Suidas] 
Kai olov diatpeow adra@v moudv. At Phaedo 107 B we have a similar collocation of 
émoxoteiv and dvapeiv, and the actual expression dmobécets dvaipeiv: tas brobcets Tas 
mpwras, Kai €l morai viv elo, Ouws emoKenTéat cadéoTepov’ Kai eav avras ixavéis 
déAnre xtA. Protag. 339 A has ra bro t&v Tornrdv Aeyopeva oldv 7° elvar ovvrevar a TE 
OpOads memoinrar Kai & py, Kai éerioracbat Sedeiv TE Kai épwrapevov Adyov Sotvar. The 
conjectural corruption avatpotca (which I imagine to be palaeographically easy) 
might be due to the familiarity of tadfeow davaipeiv, which is a natural and well- 
attested expression. It seems to have come to be used especially in reference to 
reductio ad absurdum: cf. Proclus, im Eucl. I, p. 255, 8 m@od ye pay eis ro advvarov 
anaywy? AaBotoa TH Cyrovpévw To paxydpevov Kai TotiTo brobeuevn mpdeow, Ews av «is 
duoAoyovpevov atoTov KaravTjon Kat du” éxeivo THY brd0ecw aveAodaa BeBawwonrat ro €& 
apy7ns Cnrovpevov. 

It may be objected that the interpretation of Dialectic which I have put forward 
involves ascribing to Plato an interest in Natural Science which was foreign to him.’ 
We must, I think, distinguish between a Natural Science which studies the mutable 
merely as such, observing and recording the processes which take place in Nature 


become the method par excellence of Dialectic. matician) ‘ ‘‘abolishes” demonstrable hypo- 

Pol. 258C Set yap adriv (sc. tiv wodkriqr) theses, he does so by going behind them and 

dveupeiy, Kal xwpis adeAdvras am6 Ta&v GAAwy id€av showing how they can be obtained by deduction 

airh play émodpayicacba. 291 C Tév mavrwv trav and finally confirmed (feBatodv)’. 

codioTay péytorov yéonra . . 2 A Study in Plato, p. 69. 

évrwy TmoktiKav ... abatperéov. 3 On this topic there is a valuable article by 
t Prof. Cornford (loc. cit., p. 182) implies the Prof. G. C. Field in Philosophy, viii (1933), 

same interpretation: ‘when he’ (sc. the mathe- _ pp. 131-41. 
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PLATO’S DIVIDED LINE AND DIALECTIC 9 


without reference to the immutable Forms behind, or rather 7” natural objects, and to 
function and purpose, and a Natural Science which seeks to interpret Nature. To 
Plato’s mind the antithesis presented itself as that of avayxn and voids, explanation on 
mechanical or on teleological principles: but by the time he wrote the Timaeus he 
had come to see that both were necessary, and that the latter could not be attained 
without the former.' Stenzel? finds a change in Plato’s interest, a new concern with 
the physical world, after the Republic. With this I agree, in the sense that it is not 
until the Theaetetus and later dialogues that he clearly abandons the old view that 
sensation and the objects of sense-experience are mere ‘rubbish’, with its dualistic 
corollaries. The dialectician of the Republic is to make no use of aio@nais, nor to 
study aio@nra: yet since the ein which he is to study are ‘participated’ by aic@nra, 
knowledge of the Ideal world is knowledge of the Sensible world in so far as the latter 
admits of knowledge ; and it does so to the extent that it exhibits Form, and therefore 
purpose and intelligence, in other words to the extent that it expresses the Idea 


of Good. 
R. HACKFORTH. 
SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE. 


' Tim. 68 E xph 8" airias eiSn di0pifecPa, rs ~=—peracyeiv. Cf. 46 E. 
uev avayxatov To 5é Oetov, Kai ro peév Oeiov ev 2 Plato’s Method of Dialectic (trans. D. J. 
draow (nreiv xricews Evexa eddaipovos Biov... Allan), especially pp. 54 ff. 
76 8€ dvayxaiov éxeivwy yap, Aoyilopevov ws 3 [ have to thank Mr. F. H. Sandbach and 
dvev Tovrwv ov Suvara abra éxeiva é¢’ ols awovddlo- Mr. W. K. C. Guthrie for valuable criticisms. 
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THE STARS IN THE PROLOGUE OF THE RUDENS 


ARCTURUS is a very suitable person to tell us the dzoxeipeva of the play. During the 
night preceding the action he has produced the storm which is to bring about the 
dénouement of the plot (Il. 66 ff.) : 


illorum navis longe in altum abscesserat. 

ego quoniam video virginem asportarier, 

tetuli ei auxilium et lenoni exitium simul: 
increpui hibernum et fluctus movi maritimos. 
nam Arcturus signum sum omnium acerrimum: 
vehemens sum exoriens, cum occido vehementior. 


In achieving this he has been doing his proper business. The early (i.e. before sunrise) 
rise of Arcturus, about the middle of September, signifies the beginning of a period of 
heavy storms when the risks of seafaring are considerably increased (cf. Boeckh- 
Frankel, Staatshaushaltung, i®, p. 173, quoted by F. Marx [see below], Boll-Gundel in 
Roscher’s Lexikon der Mythologie, vi, p. 889), and the late (i.e. after sunset) setting 
of that star, about the beginning of November, ushers in an even more tempestuous 
season (cf. e.g. the commentaries on Horace, Carm. 3. 1. 27). Hence Arcturus is often 
mentioned in connexion with a fatal voyage even in contexts where no stress is laid 
on the season when the disaster took place, cf. e.g. the epigrams of Leonidas of 
Tarentum, Anth. Pal. 7. 295, 7. 503, and similar passages. So tucrepur hibernum et 
fluctus movi maritimos is exactly what you would expect Arcturus to do. But it is 
different when we turn to the first part of the prologue. There Arcturus gives a very 
strange account of his own and his fellow stars’ duties (ll. 9 ff.): 


qui est imperator divom atque hominum Iuppiter, 
is nos per gentis alium alia disparat, 

qui facta hominum moresque pietatem et fidem 
noscamus, ut quemque adiuvet opulentia. 

qui falsas litis falsis testimoniis 

petunt quique in iure abiurant pecuniam, 

eorum referimus nomina exscripta ad Iovem; 
cotidie ille scit quis hic quaerat malum. 


This is indeed startling. Two of the chief elements of this account have been traced 
back to earlier Greek ideas by F. Marx,! who has contributed more than anyone else 
to an adequate interpretation of this prologue. The notion that Zeus has appointed 
immortal beings to watch the deeds of men and in particular to safeguard among 
them the maintenance of law and justice and fair trial in court is to be found in well- 
known lines of the poet who for the first time made Zeus the supreme guardian of 
Justice, Hesiod. The people of the golden race, he says (Erga 122 ff.), after their 
disappearance, 

Toi pev Saisoves ayvoi emtyOdvior Kad€ovrat 

eaOAoi are~ixaxor, PvAakes Ovntav avOpwzwv, 

mAovtTod0Tat” 


™ In ‘ Index scholarum 1892-3, Gryphiswaldiae, 1928. 
1892’. This article is partly reproduced and on 2 On the text of these lines cf. F. Leo, Hestodea 
some points enlarged in Marx’s commentary on (Index schol. Gotting. 1894), p. 17, and Wilamo- 
the Rudens, published in Abhandl. d. Sachs. witz’s edition of the Erga. 
Akad. d. Wissensch., phil.-hist. Kl. xxxviii. 5, 
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THE STARS IN THE PROLOGUE OF THE RUDENS 
and later on (Il. 249 ff.): 


eyyus yap ev avOpwrovow éovres 
abavaror dpalovrar, aot cxoAHar Sixnow 
aAAnAovs tpiBovor Jedv Om ovK« adéyovTes. 
Tpis yap pvpwi eiow emi xPovi rovAvBoteipyn 
abavaro. Zynvos pvrAaxes Ovntav avOpadzrrwv, 
ot pa puAdcoovoir te Sixas Kai cxérALa épya 
népa écodpevor TavTn hoitdvres én’ alav. 

As for the idea that the sins of men and the names of the offenders are written 
down either by Zeus himself or by some subordinate spirits (eorum referimus nomina 
exscripta ad Iovem) or both, that too, though more familiar to us from Semitic sources, 
is a genuine Hellenic belief. Of the instances quoted by Marx the most striking is a 
fragment of Euripides’ Melanippe (506 N?.) 

doxeire mdav Tadicjuar’ eis Beovs 

mTepoiot, Kamreit’ ev Atos S€ATov mrvyais 

ypagpew tw’ ata, Ziva 8° eicopavra viv 

Ovnrois duxaleww ; odd’ 6 mas av odpavos 

Avds ypddovros tas Bpotdv dpaprias 

efapKécevev KTA.! 
But for all that, the most peculiar trait of the prologue has not yet been accounted for. 
According to Diphilos the duties of the heavenly police are entrusted neither to an 
anonymous spirit, the 71s of the Melanippe passage, nor to the daipoves ayvoi, the 
dvAakes Ovnrav avOpwmwv, of Hesiod, but to the stars, all of them. Now it seems 
perfectly natural that the stars should be members of the celestial hierarchy and 
have their posts assigned by Zeus (ts nos per gentis alium alia disparat). To the 
imagination of the early Greeks the stars, at any rate the more important ones, are 
no mere things, disks of metal or the like, but have some kind of personality, they 
feel and act like living beings. As such they appear also when there is no reference 
to any particular myth: oi 8’ dupopds éort Aoerpav ’Qxeavoio — “Eomepe mravra pépwv 
oca daivoris €oxédac’ avws. Thus, with the Greeks, the stars are from the outset on 
their way to becoming divine beings. That they are immortal is obvious: our sires 
have seen them as our grandchildren will see them again. It may also be regarded 
as a natural idea that the stars, like the Sun és wavr’ édopa, are believed to keep a 
watchful eye upon everything that happens on earth. But wherever we meet them in 
earlier Greek poetry and art, they are kept within their proper sphere. Their concern 
is the time-table of night and day, the regulation of the seasons and the weather. 
Man looks at them as rods dé€povras yetwa Kai Oépos Bporots Aapmpods Suvdoras éumpe- 
movras aidép. or discharging some similar office. All these so to speak meteorological 
activities are very different from their scrutiny of people’s moral behaviour and even 
more from their regular delivery of written reports (eorum referimus nomina exscripta 
ad Iovem). It would be surprising if the comic playwright had introduced such an 


1 Cf. also Wilamowitz, Sitggsb. Berl. Akad. F.-R. iii, pp. 33 ff., and also the article * Phos- 
1921, p. 75 (= Kleine Schriften, i, p. 454). phoros’ in Roscher’s Lextk. d. Mythol. 
2 The representations in Attic figurative art 3 A popular belief which has only a remote 















































are in keeping with that general conception. 
F, Marx, in the article which I have quoted above, 
has not forgotten to mention the famous picture 
on the krater in the British Museum (about 
420 B.C.) where star-boys are jumping into the 
sea in front of the rising sun (Furtwangler— 
Reichhold, plate 126). For other vases with 
similar representations cf. Hauser’s commentary, 


relation, if any, to our problem was not unknown 
to the Athenians of the classical age: Aéyovar, 
Kara Tov aépa ws aorépes yryvdpel” Grav Tis amo- 
Odvy (Aristoph. Peace, 832f., cf. Usener, Das 
Weihnachtsfest”, p. 79, n. 26, Wilamowitz, Platon, 
i?, p. 472). For later instances cf. C. B. Welles, 
Harvard Theol. Review xxxiv (1941), Pp. 90, 
N. 326 
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extraordinary thing without any foundation in more generally accepted ideas. We 
must ask whether what we find in this prologue was completely new to the audience 
of Diphilos. The answer is that it was not. The missing link in the evidence which 
we have so far examined is supplied by a body of partly philosophical, partly popular 
conceptions the spreading of which at Athens in the course of the fourth century B.c. 
has, after indications given by W. Jaeger and others, been recently illustrated in an 
article by Martin P. Nilsson on ‘The Origin of Belief among the Greeks in the Divinity 
of the Heavenly Bodies’, Harvard Theol. Review, xxxiii (1940), pp. i ff. There is no 
need here to discuss once more the passages in Plato’s Timaeus and Laws which deal 
with the heavenly bodies, or to follow the development of Aristotle’s speculation on 
the same subject. For our present purpose it will suffice to recall the relevant passage 
in the Epinomis. The nature of the stars is discussed from p. 981° onwards where 
the author? speaks of the Oeiov yévos dorpwv . . . cwpatos pev TvyOv KaAXioTou, Pvyijs 
5° evdamoveorarns Te Kai apiorns. As regards the essence of the stars (983°), Svoty ro 
Oarepa Oeréov adra: 7 yap Beodvs adrods taira dpvytéov opOdrata, 7 Oedy eixdvas cs 
aydAuara vrodaBeiv yeyovévar, Oedv airadv épyacpéevwy. Now the gods, Zeus, Hera, 
and so on, consist of, and dwell in, the uppermost and purest element, fire (cf. also 
9827). The next and lower element, aether,? belongs to the stars; the third, air, to 
the daiuoves. In the passage which mainly concerns us here, a comprehensive account 
of the nature and the functions of both the stars and the daipoves is given. This is 
what the author says (9849 ff.) : Beovds 5€ 57 rods 6parovs* (as distinct from the invisible 
gods, Zeus, Hera, etc., whom he has mentioned just before), peyiorous Kai ryswrdrovs 
Kat o€vraTrov 6p@vras mdvrTn, Tos mpwrous THY TOY GoTpwv dvow Aexréov Kai doa pera 
rovtwv aicbavoueba yeyovdra, pera 5é€ TovTous Kai bo TovTros é€As Saipovas, aéprov 
d€ yevos, Exov Edpay TpiTnv Kal wEeonV, THS Epunveias airiov, evyais TYysadv para xpewy yapw 
THs edpjpov Svatropeias. tav dé Svo0 TovTwv Cawy, Tod 7” €€ ailepos ehebts Te a€pos... 
peréxovta ... povyoews Oavpaoris, are yévous dvra edpabois re Kai pvHpovos, yryvwoKew 
pev ovprracav Thy Huerépav adra Siavorav A€ywpev, Kai Tov TE KaAov Hudv Kai ayabov 
dpa Savpaoras aomdlecba Kai tov ofddpa Kakov pucetv, are Avmrns weTexovra 75n (whereas 
the perfect god is free from grief and joy) . . . kai ovperAnpous 57 Cobwv odpavod yeyovoros, 
€punvetesOar mpos aAAnAous Te Kai Tovs axpordrous Deovs mavras Te Kal mravTa, dia TO 
dépecOar 7a péoa Tav Lewy émi Te yhv Kal émi Tov dAov odpavov eAadpa hepopeva pvyn. 
In: this picture of the universe which is noticeable as a forerunner of ‘the theogony 
of Hellenistic and late antiquity’ (Jaeger) we see, along with the daiyoves, the stars 
invested with exactly the same functions as those ascribed to them in the prologue of 
the Rudens. They will find out ovpracav rv jperépay Siavoravy, welcome the good and 
righteous man, be grieved at the impious, and, most important of all, épynvevecba 
mpos aAAnAous TE Kai TOUS axpoTatous Deods mavras TE Kai TavTA. 

We now are able to surmise with a certain degree of probability what was in the 
Athenian playwright’s mind when he composed the fine speech of Arcturus. It may 
roughly be reconstructed like this. By the time that Diphilos wrote his comedies, 
the habit, ultimately derived from tragedy, of putting the prologue in the mouth of 
a god or a demon had become a hackneyed device. Nearly all the deities of heaven 
and earth had served as @eoi zpoAoyifovres. The comparatively small portion of New 


1 I owe my acquaintance with the article to the apparently different arrangement expounded 
the kindness of its author. at p. 981°, cf. W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 146 

2 A cautious, if rather hypersceptical, re- (p. 144 of the English transl.), n. 2, where the 
examination of the vexed problem has been made __ inferences of Eva Sachs, Die fiinf platonischen 
by K. v. Fritz, Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, xix, pp. Kérper (Philol. Unters. xxiv, 1917), p. 15+ 
2360 ff. p. 63, are silently corrected. 

3 On this order (fire, aether, air, water, earth) 4 Cf. Plato, Tim. 304, W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, 
of the elements, which is not contradicted by _p. 143 (p. 141 of the English transl.). 
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THE STARS IN THE PROLOGUE OF THE RUDENS 13 


Comedy that has come down to us still gives a clear idea of the efforts' made by the 
poets to escape from the curse of omnia 1am vulgata. They had of necessity to seek 
something fresh and more interesting. So we know,? besides Menander’s Tiyy 
(‘Fabula Florentina’, Pap. Soc. It. 126, Menander, ed. Koerte? [1938], pp. 138 ff.), 
who introduces herself very briefly at the end of her prologue, and his “Hpws whose 
speech is not preserved, some of his more elaborate zpodAoyifovres, e.g. “ Ayvora in the 
Perikeiromene, Auxilium (BonGeva?) in the Avvapiordoa: (Cistellaria), “EAeyyos (fr. 545 
Kock), furthermore the ®éBos of an unidentified’ playwright (fr. com. adesp. 154 K.), 
and the ’Anp of Philemon (fr. 91 K.). *Azjp begins his speech with a sentence whose 
structure and style remind us of the opening words of Arcturus, 


Qui gentes omnes mariaque et terras movet, 

eius sum Civis civitate caelitum. 
*Anp begins: 

“Ov odd€ els A€ANGev od5E Ev rrovdiv 

odd’ ad 7roinowy ovd€ TreTOLNKWS TaAaL, 

ote Deds ovr’ avOpwros, obrds eip’” eya), 

*Anp, ov av tis dvopdoee Kai Mia. 
In both passages the pattern of the ‘praedicatio relativa’ which worshippers so often 
use in praising the god is transferred to the god introducing himself. But let us return 
to the main point. Diphilos, while looking round for a brand-new and thoroughly 
effective mpodoyifwv, hit on the happy idea of Arcturus. That this star brings about 
the storm (Il. 68 ff.) is a lively detail and perfectly true to nature, but here it is obviously 
employed only for the sake of the prologue. In the play itself it is Poseidon (ll. 84, 
358, 373, etc.) who is responsible for the hurricane.* If the poet had aimed at nothing 
but some means of linking up the character of the zpoAoyi{wv with the plot, the few 
lines 68 ff. would have been quite sufficient. But then the result would have been 
a mere skeleton of a prologue figure such as T¥yn in Menander’s Comoedia Florentina. 
Diphilos wanted something better: his Arcturus was to belong to an interesting group 
of divine beings and to fulfil a dignified mission among mankind in general and act 
as a messenger to the Athenian audience in particular. In emphasizing the rewards 
for the just and the punishment of sinners the Star was also to forecast those considera- 
tions of divine justice which, though not obtrusive, form a kind of key-note t:roughout 
the play.’ To serve these purposes, the stars who as divine beings permanently watch 
the righteous and the wrong-doers and report their deeds to the Supreme God proved 
most expedient. The conception owed a great deal to indigenous Greek belief and 
poetry, but also important elements to Platonic and post-Platonic thought, and 
probably something to influences of Oriental astrology. We cannot make out where 
precisely Diphilos picked up such ideas. It is likely that towards the end of the fourth 
century they became fairly common at Athens. As Professor Nilsson (see p. 12) 
puts it: ‘The arguments of the intelligentsia had trickled down among the general 
public—Aristophanes proves it; it is to be expected likewise that the general public 
heard of the opinions of the great philosophers and took some notice of them .. ., 
there were the visible gods, the heavenly bodies whom mythology knew as gods from 


' These efforts are ridiculed in the prologue 2 Cf. in general F. Leo, Plautin. Forschungen?, 
of the Strasburg papyrus; Pap. Argent. 53  pp.211 ff.,Wilamowitz, Menanders Schiedsgericht, 
(0. Schroeder, Novae com. fragm. in pap. reperta pp. 143 ff. 

[1915], pp. 46 ff.), where Dionysos, calling himself 3 Korte (Menander*, p. xxx, n. 5) suggests 
dvrws Beds, promises to make a better job of it ‘fortasse Menandri’. 

than the tiresome sham deities of the conven- # Cf. Dziatzko, Rhein. Mus. xxiv, 1869, p. 578. 
tional prologues. Cf. Wilamowitz, Menanders 5 Cf. Ed. Fraenkel, Plautinisches 1m Plautus, 
Schiedsgericht, p. 146, Glaube der Hellenen, ii, pp. 121, n. 1; G. Jachmann, Plautinisches und 
Pp. 319, n. I. Altisches, p. 100. 
























































EDUARD FRAENKEL 14 


old. People were ready to accept them as real gods if they only could believe that they 
interfered in human life. Astrology taught this lesson, but Greek popular belief met 
it half-way.’ 

Diphilos was an uncommonly resourceful playwright and a great realist. He does 
not, however, seem to have been primarily interested in moral issues or any theoretical 
aspects." When he introduced some sorts of ¢iAocodyjpara into his prologue he did 
so because he realized that only thus could Arcturus become a lively figure with a 
charm and dignity of his own. Experience must have taught him that it was no good 
treating the zpodoyifwv in a haphazard manner. It is likely that a fresh touch in 
the prologue was calculated to bring the audience right from the start into a favourable 
mood. The success of the play might to a certain extent depend upon the novelty 
and suggestiveness of the introduction. Whatever the poet’s motives may have been, 
he achieved something remarkable. ‘The magnificent Arcturus of the Rudens is 
superior to all the Menandrian gods’ (Wilamowitz, Das Schiedsgericht, p. 147). 


‘ A fine appreciation of the qualities of his art, as far as we know it, is given by Jachmann, 
Plautinisches und Attisches, pp. 100 ff. 


EDUARD FRAENKEL. 
Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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ONCE MORE ‘MACTE’ 


IN vol. xxxii of this Journal, pp. 220 ff., we published a rejoinder to Dr. L. R. Palmer’s 
ingenious article (ibid., pp. 57 ff.) in which he derived macte, mactare, and macula 
from a hypothetical verb *macio ‘ to sprinkle’. We objected to this construction, 
holding that the traditional derivation of macte from the root of magnus was more 
satisfactory, and discussing in some detail the evidence brought forward by Dr. 
Palmer in support of his theory. Alas! Dr. Palmer has taken our criticism neither 
kindly nor seriously, and, while accusing us in his spirited reply (vol. xxxv, pp. 52 ff.) 
of using ribaldry instead of argument, he is himself rather selective in answering 
our objections. Both this circumstance and the fact that his article contains a 
number of mistaken assertions compel us to restate our case. 

In the beginning of our article we pointed out that the original meaning of macula 
seemed to be a natural spot, as in the skin of a beast, not a spot made by sprinkling ; 
and secondly, that macula, because it does not denote an instrument, cannot, as 
Palmer suggested, stand in the same relation to *macio as co-(a)pula to apio. The 
second of these objections Palmer accepts, modifying his theory and adding to the 
hypothetical *macio the equally hypothetical *max, of which macula might indeed be 
a diminutive. The first objection, fatal to his theory, he ignores. As, in support of 
our statement, we quoted the authoritative handbook of Ernout—Meillet, we deemed 
it unnecessary to set out the evidence, which, though not entirely conclusive, is 
definitely in favour of our view.' But, far from challenging our argument, Palmer 
directs the shafts of his criticism instead upon a note of ours in which we remarked 
that, in order to connect mactus with the root of magnus, it was perhaps unnecessary 
to postulate the existence of an actual verb *mago. Now, whether or not mactus 
presupposes a verb *mago is, as our note implied, totally irrelevant to the argument. 
According to Palmer, however, we made our ‘ astounding suggestion ’ in order to 
circumvent the difficulty that a primary verb from the root mag ‘ exists in no Indo- 
































1 The Thesaurus distinguishes, besides the meta- 
phorical uses and that of ‘ mesh’ in a net, two 
classes of meanings. They are (1) nota deformans, 
(2) nota latiore sensu, i.e. spots of animals, marks 
in wood, etc. (1) is subdivided into (a) maculae 
per se natae, as freckles, moles, etc., (b) maculae 
extrinsecus aspergine, contagione effectae. The 
earliest example of (1) (a) is from Plautus, while 
(2) is not represented earlier than Varro and his 
contemporaries; but this may well be due to 
accident. A definite case of (1) (b), macula mean- 
ing a spot or blot made by sprinkling something, 
ie. the use which according to Dr. Palmer is the 
original one, is not to be found earlier than 
Publilius Syrus and Ovid. It may be said that 
Plautus implies it in his use of maculosus, Bacch. 
434: ‘ fieret corium tam maculosum quam est 
nutricis pallium’ (O.S.). But this is none too 
certain. The schoolboy’s skin became maculosum 
because he had been soundly thrashed, which 
certainly is not sprinkling, and it is doubtful 
whether the nurse was wearing a garment spotted 
by the baby’s imperfect table manners or simply 
woven in a variegated pattern (H. J. R.). The 
metaphorical macula in the love-sick breast of 


Agorastocles, Poen. 198, which could not be 
washed out without injuring the fabric of that 
tender organ, is quite as good a figure if taken 
from natural spots as if it refers to a blot or 
stain. In any case, if we are not mistaken, the 
fairly common use of macula to signify the mesh 
of a net is in favour of our view, for it is hard to 
see how that can be compared to a stain or other 
mark made by sprinkling or the like, easy to 
see its resemblance to the spots which form part 
of the texture of some creatures’ hides. 

We might be asked why, if this is so, colloquial 
Latin has no proper word for a stain. Though 
it may be outside the limits of our obligation to 
reply to such a question, we suggest in passing 
that a word did exist, namely Jabes, whether that 
is originally different from labes ‘ ruin ’ or merely 
another sense of the same word (see Ernout— 
Meillet, s.v.). In either case, the competition of 
the other word, or sense, supported as it was by 
the verb labi, may have ousted it from daily 
speech, causing macula to take its place. For 
homonymity as a cause for the replacement of 
words, see Palmer’s excellent account of this phe- 
nomenon, Intr. to Modern Linguistics, pp. 109 ff. 
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European language ’. We greatly fear Dr. Palmer is mistaken. May we, venturing 
into his province, draw his attention to Walde—Pokorny, s.v. meg(h), where approval is 
given to Osthoff’s explanation of Old Irish do-for-magar ‘ augetur’ as representing a 
primary verb *mago?! Osthoff (Morphol. Untersuch. vi. 219) actually identifies Old 
Irish macht with mactus, and our caution would therefore seem to have been super- 
fluous.? 

Another argument which Palmer has failed to answer was based on the construc- 
tion macte esto. Considered as an attraction of the nominative into the vocative it has 
no direct Latin parallel, since Vergil’s exspectate vents and similar constructions are 
imitations of Greek (Schmalz—Hofmann, §11). A different explanation would therefore 
be welcome, and we found it in the hypothesis that macte was originally used by itself 
as a ritual cry addressed to the god, that this vocative became fossilized and was 
later joined with the imperative of the auxiliary verb and with the ablative in the 
formulae we know from Cato. ‘Oh thou increased in power!’ we argued, was a 
sensible epithet, and “Oh thou besprinkled one!’ was not. 

On another point Dr. Palmer’s reply is a little ambiguous. We stated that 
whereas the imperative in Cato’s macte uino inferto esto could, without violating 
common sense or general probability, be taken to mean “‘ be besprinkled ’, the same 
could not be said of macte istace dape pollucenda esto, since the daps was not thrown 
at the god, but laid on the altar. Palmer refers to an Arab ritual, where food was cast 
by handfuls at the foot cf the idol, implying that the same might have been the case 
in Latium. A few lines farther on, however, he remarks that “ words undergo strange 
transformations of sense ’, which seems to betray a little doubt in the actual throwing 
of the meal-offering after all. And certainly, porricio, which he adduces to prove that 
this custom prevailed in Roman ritual, had better be left out of the argument: a 
comparatively late substitute for *for-do (Hofmann in Stolz—Leumann, p. 27), it is 
not likely to differ in meaning from the word it has replaced. 

We need not here attempt to establish a distinction between putting (be it laying 
or casting) the offering in front of (por-) the god and bespattering the god with the 
daps. We simply want to state that at the time when the formulae quoted by Cato 
were coined mactus did not mean besprinkled. This is proved, e.g. by 1. 134, luppiter 
macte isto ferto esto, macte uino inferio esto. The words are to be spoken with the 
offering of the uinum inferium ; the offering of the fertum has been completed before 
and has been followed by the offering of wine to Ianus. How, then, could the speaker 
at this juncture say: ‘ Be besprinkled with the fertum!’? It is true that the reference 


! Despite semasiological appearances it would category. Yet, the suffix to makes adjectival 
seem impossible to identify Sanscrit mahati with derivatives both from nominal and adverbial 
*magit. It is true that the of manvh (mah) is stems and from roots (there is no such thing as 
not necessarily part of the root; but the aspirate an ‘ adjectival root’). That in the latter cir- 
is of a different character from that of maha or cumstance this formation should be restricted 
aham, which, an innovation peculiar to Sanscrit, to participles of full-blown verbs is surely an 
corresponds to the unaspirated media of magnus exaggerated statement. Whether, in order to 
and ego in the other Indo-European languages; connect multus with melior, it is necessary to 
whereas the aspirate of mah is also found in have recourse to a verb *melo (which happens to 
Avestan and therefore most likely of Indo- berepresented in Greek péAw) may seem doubtful ; 
European origin. Avestan mimayZ6furthershows less doubtful that in e.g. vas-tus and va-nus 
that, if *mago were to be combined with mahati, (from vas-nus) we have a close parallel to mac-tus 
it would have to be separated from magnus, and mag-nus, and yet there is no primary verb 
since, as opposed to the final prepalatal of maz- to which vastus could be attached. However 
(= mag-nus), the verb has final guttural. that may be, we must insist that it does not 

2 We readily agree that our examples were affect the main issue: even if *mago were not 


not well chosen; that left-handed is beside the attested in Old Irish its reconstruction would 
point, and that barbatus belongs to a different present no methodical difficulty. 
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to the fertum is no more than a reminder that the second offering is being made 
eiusdem ret ergo and in the same correct manner as the first, and that thus the impera- 
tive takes the place of a comparative clause. Nevertheless, the use of zsto, best 
translated by ‘which you have received’! excludes for macte esto the meaning ‘ be 
besprinkled ’, since this imperative could be used only in the actual performance of 
the rite. An imperative, on the other hand, such as ‘be increased ’, denoting the 
desired result of the rite, may be repeated at a later stage without violating common 
sense. 

Equally conclusive are the formulae of chapters 139 and 141: macte hoc porco 
piaculo esto, and macte his suouitaurilibus lactantibus esto. ‘ Besprinkled with this 
pig’? ‘ Besprinkled with these suouitaurilia’? The god, of course, received the exta 
only, and ‘ Be besprinkled with the exta’ would be a possible, though rather sur- 
prising, mode of expression. The fact that the formulae speak of the victim as a whole 
proves that macte does not denote a definite, sensible action. 

This result should be borne in mind in the discussion of Serv. Aen. ix. 641, quottes 
enim aut tus aut vinum super victimam fundebatur dicebant: ‘ mactus est taurus vino’ 
vel ‘ ture’. Palmer justly reproaches us for ignoring this passage. But in commenting 
upon it he involves himself in a strange contradiction. ‘It should’, he says, ‘ be 
pointed out that the application of mactus to animal sacrifice is a secondary develop- 
ment. Nowhere in the ancient formulae quoted by Cato are macte and mactare used 
of animals.’ This, of course, as the passages just quoted show, is quite untrue. But 
let it be true: how could any inference as to the primary meaning of mactus be drawn 
from an instance of its secondary development? We, who do not believe that we have 
here a secondary development, find, on the other hand, no reason to assume that the 
Servian formula represents a stage of development prior to that of the Catonian 
formulae. Hence mactus is no more likely to mean ‘ besprinkled ’ here than macte is 
in Cato. The Servian formula, we take it, states that the victim is hallowed, its mana 
increased, by the application of wine or incense, and we note with satisfaction that 
Palmer himself considers this suggestion not unplausible. 

We are of opinion that a little ancient evidence is available for taking ‘ increased ’ 
as, if not the original meaning, at all events the meaning which a Roman of classical 
times would give the formula. In the rite described by Servius, wine or incense is 
poured on the victim, and it is said to be mactus thereby. Now, whatever else hap- 
pened or was supposed to happen, certainly an increase, however slight, was made 
in the total amount of the offering ; it was no longer simply a beast but a beast-++ wine 
or incense. We know from Varro (L.L. v. 112) that there was a practice of increasing 
the amount of an offering by adding to the exta, or, it would appear, specifically to the 
liver as that was offered, certain other parts of the flesh which were known as an 
augmentum, and also that something called a magmentum was presented to the gods 
at certain shrines, hence called magmentaria fana. From the way in which augmentum 
and magmentum are associated here and in passages containing derived Varronian 
learning (Festus, 113. 8 Lindsay; for parallels, see p. 254 of his ed. mator, Glossaria 
Latina, vol. iv), it is clear that those who used the word commonly took it to mean 
‘a thing increased ’. Also, one opinion was that a magmenium was quicquid mactatur 
(Pseudo-Placidus, M 7 Lindsay-Pirie). Thus we see that the idea of offering (mactare) 
sacrificial meats to the gods was associated in the Roman mind with the idea of 
increasing something, apparently the actual bulk of the meats themselves. This of 
course does not prove that they had hold of the true and original etymological sense 
of the technical terms they used ; but if that sense really was to begin with ‘ sprinkle ’, 
it is somewhat surprising that none of the interpreters of the sacral vocabulary seems 

' The offering not accepted by the god is hic; e.g. 141 quod tibt illuc porco neque satisfactum 
referred to with ille, the present offering with est, te hoc porco piaculo. 
4599.6 Cc 
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ever to have thought of it. If they were indeed mistaken, it is natural to suggest a less 
gross mistake. The ‘ increase ’ was perhaps not in the visible size of what they gave 
their deities, but in its sacral or magical efficacy, its mana. At the same time, sup- 
posing the idea of increase of some kind, material or magical, to be primary, we get 
by the way the explanation of a grammatical point which has been found puzzling. 
If the formula quoted by Servius is authentic (and we agree with Palmer that 
Wuensch’s suspicion of a blunder on the commentator’s part is ill founded), we see 
how a double construction of mactare may have developed. If the root meaning really 
is, aS we suppose and the ancients seem to have believed, that of increase, it would be 
possible to ‘ increase ’ the god, that is his power or mana, by offering a victim or other 
sacrificial material ; it would equally be possible to ‘ increase’ either the actual bulk 
or the potency or acceptability of the offering itself. However, in view of the parallel 
construction of donare, to which we have already drawn attention (vol. xxxii, p. 220 
of this Journal), a special explanation is not necessarily required ; certainly we cannot 
agree with Mr. Palmer that it is a particular merit of his etymology that it explains 
this construction. 

But apart from ignoring the passage of Servius, we have ‘ brushed aside’ Mr. 
Palmer’s explanations of Seneca, Epp. 66, 50 and of Cicero, De diuinat. i. 17 ff. As 
the former, to use his own words, is consequence of his proof and not a part of it, we 
need not discuss it again, unless some evidence is produced that Seneca was an 
authority on Roman, or other, sacral diction. But Cicero’s laeto mactasti lacte Latinas 
still wants a few words of comment. Mr. Palmer seems to imply that if Latinas, as 
usually supposed, means fertas Latinas, the phrase is difficult, needing more light 
thrown on it before ‘ the last word ’ can be said. We do not agree, if it is true that 
mactastt means primarily ‘ thou madest great(er) ’. Surely every ritual act correctly 
performed, whether it was one of libation or not, might by a very easy metaphor be 
said to make greater, or aid the growth to perfection of, a rite! To us it seems much 
less natural to say that he who performs a ceremony of sprinkling besprinkles the 
festival itself. But he now adopts an interesting suggestion of Mr. W. H. Kirk, based 
on Samter’s interpretation of Ad AiZt. 1, 3, namely that Latinas means Latin women. 
We should, however, be very reluctant to found any conclusions on so difficult a 
passage, which seems to turn on some obscure family joke, intelligible to Cicero and 
Atticus but not to outsiders. The death of Atticus’ grandmother is evidently not 
regretted, nor the alleged causes of it to be taken seriously. She died desiderio tui, 
which would seem to be ironical; probably she and Atticus could not bear the sight 
of one another. Her death was hastened by her fear ne Latinae in officio non manerent 
et in montem Albanum hositas non adducerent, from which there emerges this much, 
that she had some absurd apprehension, either political or religious. But the details, 
and the grammar, are anything but clear. If Latimae means the festival, as it usually 
does, we have a strange transferred use, passable perhaps in a rhetorical poet, but not 
in familiar epistolary style; it would signify that the feast itself is said to fail to do 
that which those who ought to participate in it neglect doing. If it means Latinae 
ciuttates (assuming that Cicero would say that, and not populi Latinzt), it is an unheard- 
of ellipse. Finally, if it means muleres Latinae, which is grammatically easy, we cannot 
believe that it is to be understood literally. Where, in Latin ritual (such foreign rites 
as the Bacchanalia, cf. Livy, xxxix. 8. 6, are not in point), do men and women take 
part together in a ceremony, and especially, what grounds have we for supposing that 
women had anything to do with the rites of the Latin festival? Wissowa sums up 
briefly the known facts about those present (R.u.K.?, p. 124). Besides the presiding 
Roman magistrate and his colleagues, ‘ die verbiindeten lateinischen Gemeinden sind 
durch Abgesandte vertreten, deren jeder seinen Anteil am Opferfleische erhialt 
(carnem petere)’. A famous passage of Livy, xli. 16. 1, makes it clear that these 
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representatives were men, magistrates of the cities in question, and that they had 
some part to play in the liturgy, uttering necessary prayers as the beasts were sacri- 
ficed. Incidentally, the very wording of the Livian passage referred to leads us to 
suppose that in the passage of the De diuin. with which our discussion began, Latinas, 
mentioned so soon after the Alban mount, means the festival itself. If this is true, 
then at least on our interpretation the phrase mactasis lacte Latinas is natural enough. 
By the ritual use of milk, presumably in a libation, Cicero in his official capacity 
increased the mana of the festival.! 

Finally, we would point out that Mr. Palmer nowhere brings any proof that any 
Italian offering was thrown at or sprinkled upon the deity or his emblem, apart from 
the liquid offerings present in many rites, to which certainly the formulae under 
discussion do not exclusively apply. Even offerings other than victims were normally 
poured on an altar if they consisted of wine or milk, sprinkled on an altar-fire if 
they were incense or sacred herbs, or dropped either on the fire again or on the 
victim’s body if mola salsa was the material used. In none of these cases was the god 
himself besprinkled. Indeed, apart from the ritual of one or two objects like Ter- 
minus, which is in a class by itself and far more magical than religious, we can think 
of but one passage which even seems to suggest that any kind of sacrifice was thrown 
at or sprinkled upon the god, i.e. his statue or other material object which could be 
taken as standing for him. This is the piece of rhetoric about the blood of a slain man 
(sbumants patera, dum adhuc feruet, et quast sitients tdolo in faciem tactatus crudeliter 
propinatur) in which pseudo-Cyprian indulges, De spect. 5. He is apparently talking 
about the alleged sacrifice of a man to Iuppiter Latiaris, and it is fitting that this 
non-existent ceremony should be adorned with non-existent ritual ; for some remarks 
about it, see Mnemosyne, N.S., vol. lv, p. 273. Mr. Palmer has rightly refrained from 
citing this nonsense in support of his case. The facts he alleges from non-Italian 
religions are but little in point. He explains zeAavés correctly enough, but it is to be 
noted that the materials which made it up were put (sprinkled, if we like to say so) 
on an altar, not on a god; the yépvup was, as he rightly says, used properly to wash the 
hands of those taking part. The Arabian offering which he cites from Robertson 
Smith was again thrown down before the god, not at him; the great Semitologist 
probably is not far wrong in thinking it a rude kind of lectisterntum. We can see how 
such phenomena help to establish the probability of a word which means ‘ sprinkle ’ 
passing into the sense of ‘ offer, sacrifice ’’, but not how they would lead to the deity 
himself being said to be besprinkled when such sacrifices were made to him, except 
perhaps in some rhetorical artificiality, alien from the sober technical diction of Latin 
tus sacrum, And even if they did prove it, they would prove it for Greece or for the 
Semitic-speaking peoples, not for Italy. Parallels from another culture are legitimate 
as illustrations and to prove the possibility of the existence in one area of a pheno- 
menon found in another; they cannot serve to establish minute points such as the 
one now under discussion. Mr. Palmer has fallen into the same mistake which was 
made, for instance, by anthropological philologists of the last generation when they 
discovered totemism in Europe on the strength of certain instances of theriolatry or 
the like which bear a superficial resemblance to it. 

Thus the arguments from Religionsforschung do not establish Mr. Palmer’s theory, 
but if anything make somewhat against it, while nothing in them seems to us to 
damage the established or traditional interpretation of macte and its cognates as 


' One point which might be made is that If this is so, he cannot be appealed to by either 
Cicero, a man of considerable learning and a__ side as a witness to the true and original meaning 
friend of Varro, might very well take hisideas of of the word, unless, that is, Varro’s etymology 
the meaning of mactare from Varro, who as we was substantially right. 
have seen probably connected it with magnus. 
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connected with the root of magnus. Of his other points, which he reviews at the end 
of his last article, we have already dealt with No. 4, the explanation of the double 
construction of mactare, which tells neither for nor against him. Points 1 and 2, 
the morphological and semantic parallels, amount to no more than a claim that his 


etymology is possible, which no one denies, for if it had not some plausibility, he — 


would not have printed it nor we discussed it. Point 3, the claim that the postulated 
meaning fits without difficulty into the contexts for which mactare is attested, is so 
far from being in his favour that, as we think we have shown £§it tells rather strongly 
against him, and may indeed be regarded as the undoing of his theory. 

O. SKUTSCH. 

H. J. Rose. 
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JUSTICE AND DEATH IN SOPHOCLES! 


REGARDED aesthetically the Oedipus Coloneus is unsatisfactory. The plot is episodic, 
consisting of a series of incidents which, except that they involve a single hero, and 
are derived from the previous history of that hero or his ancestors, are unrelated. 
That is to say, while Sophocles has in all his other plays combined the two to 
perfection, he has here given his content precedence over his art. The aim of this 
paper is to consider one or two aspects of that subject-matter, which seemed to 
him to be so important. 


I 


In all his extant plays Sophocles, like the author of Job, is trying to find the 
solution to the problem of evil and its relation to the Deity. Far from preaching 
‘a pious resignation to God’s will as inscrutable and inevitable ’,3 he is endeavouring 
to explore the whole problem of divine retribution, developing it from the same 
starting-point as Aeschylus. Sophocles’ Zeus has been analysed as a composition of 
three different conceptions: (a) the old Homeric god, (6) the god of the Athenians 
of his day, (c) a supreme deity of truth and justice.* Sophocles’ reason and senti- 
ment united in visualizing the deity as the last (c), while experience pointed to the 
arbitrary and hostile interference of a tyrannical god. And so he put into the 
mouths of his characters expressions denouncing the gods as the authors of evil. 
The Chorus in the Philoctetes exclaim, 

® traAdpat Gedv,5 
and Neoptolemus, 
ovdev TovTwv Oavpaoror Epo: 


Geia yap, eimep Kayw TL Ppove, 
Kai Ta Tabjuara Keiva mpos adrov 
~ > , XxX 4 > 4 
Ths wpodpovos Xpvons eréPn, 
Kai viv & move? diya Kndepovwy, 
> ” > e > ~ , 
ovk €00” ws od Gedy Tov pedéern 
~ 4 , / a , 
Tov py) mpoTepov TOvd emi Tpoig 
- s) fa ~ > , fr 6 
reivat Ta Oedv apaynra BéAn, 





™ T must acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
Editors and to Mr. W. F. J. Knight of University 
College, Exeter, for their kind and helpful criti- 
cism. I should perhaps say that army life pre- 
vents me from dealing more fully with several 
points which require more adequate treatment ; 
and a number of references must pass unchecked. 

2 I cannot subscribe to the views of some 
distinguished scholars who do not regard So- 
phocles as a thinker. Dr. J. T. Sheppard has 
shown in the Introduction to his edition of the 
Tyrannus, pp. xxv, etc., that he actually ran 
counter to the popular notions of his day with 
regard to sin, guilt, and retribution. Sophocles 
does not consider Oedipus guilty of the parricide 
and incest, because they were committed un- 
wittingly and innocently (v. infra, p. 22, n. 2); 
but he is guilty of his own self-inflicted injuries, 
because they were perpetrated consciously, even 
if under extenuating circumstances. To advance 
deliberately upon a contemporary code is not 


the act of a man who never thought. 

I submit that whereas Aeschylus supplied an 
answer in the Orestera and presumably in the 
Prometheia, and Euripides ends every one of his 
plays on a mark of interrogation, Sophocles leaves 
all the questions unanswered until in the 0.C. 
he answers not only the problem of Oedipus, the 
greatest conflict of all, but also that of Philo- 
ctetes, Electra, and the rest. 

3 G. M. Sargeaunt, Classical Studies, London, 
1929, Pp. 123. 

+ Evelyn Abbott, Hellenica,? 1898, p. 31. This 
applies equally, I think, to Apollo and the rest: 
the idea of ‘ Deity’ is apparent in Sophocles. 
*‘ Often, instead of naming any special deity, the 
poet speaks vaguely of Beds, 6 Beds, Geoi, Saipwv 
—words which seem to be used, without much 
difference of meaning, for the divine power; but 
which have the effect of emancipating us entirely 
from the old mythology ’ (ibid. 41). 

5 Soph. Phil. 177. © Tbid. ror. 
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and Philoctetes, 


- 4 , - ~ > 7 ~ eo 
700 xp7 TiVec8at Tadra, 7rov 5’ aivetiv, Grav 
7a Det’ eawvdv Tods Deovds evpw Kaxous ;' 
To Zeus and Apollo Sophocles appears, not unnaturally, to attach the blame in 


particular: the one being father of gods and men, the other lord of the Delphic 
oracle, which is of no little importance in the plots of Sophocles. So Hyllus 





concludes, 


peyaAous pev idotca véous Pavarous, 


moAAa S€ mHpara Kai Kawvo7rab7. 


Kovdev TovTwr 6 Te un Levs.3 
Apollo is responsible for Orestes’ matricide: 
Tav Sdoporot pev 
KaArAds; >AmoAAwv ei Kadds €béamicev.* 


And Oedipus exclaims, 


"Ardd\Awy 748’ Fv, "ArddAwv, gidror, 


e ‘ ‘ » ¥-. = (s° a ‘0 5 
O KQKG KQKQ TEAWV EULA TA eva 7aved. 


Such was the logical position for Sophocles, but one which he was unwilling to 
accept: while protesting with all his vigour against God, his whole being is craving 
to embrace God. And so, much as Euripides did, he treats the notions with which 
he most wants to find fault by exposing them without comment to the consideration 
of his audience. It is because of this that he has been interpreted as unreservedly 
a believer in the established order, who accepted without question any iniquities 


the gods might choose to commit. 


In the Oedipus Coloneus Sophocles finds at last the solution to his problem. 
Misfortunes are heaped upon Oedipus: so far the play is probably the most terrible 
that the poet wrote. It has reached a climax in the angry scene between the aged 
father and his son; and, in a passion, father curses son. And then comes the 
solution : the culminating point in the life of Oedipus ; the culminating point in the 


life of Sophocles. 


‘ And Enoch walked with God: and he was not ; for God took him.’® Just that. 
Oedipus, despite his offences and his apparently Heaven-sent calamities, is beloved 
of the Gods: Zeus and Apollo, the very gods who before appeared so hostile,” confer 


1 Soph. Phil. 451. 

2 Evelyn Abbott tried to show that, although 
oracles have caused repeated catastrophes in 
Sophocles, not they but the persons themselves 
have been the true cause of their calamity. He 
observes that although the oracle foretold Oedi- 
pus’ parricide and incest, Oedipus is, in fact, 
guilty, because ‘ 008” épav, 006” ioropdv he slays 
a man in his haste and takes to wife the queen 
of Thebes ’ (Hellenica*, p. 39). But Oedipus had 
no reason to doubt that Polybus and Merope 
were his parents, nor cause to abstain from 
marriage altogether, or from avenging an insult, 
especially in self-defence (OC. 992-5). Cf. Schol. 
OC. 960: r@ Gvri 6 Oidimous, ef Tis axptBads e€eralor, 
Gdixos pev ovK EoTw, atuxns dé Kai mepirabys. 

3 Trach. 1276. 

4 El. 1424. 


5 OT. 1329. © Genesis, v. 24. 


7 There is another reconciliation of opposites 
apparent in Sophocles’ use of thunder. Thunder 
and tempest are important poetical symbols of 
tragedy and evil, as has been well shown by 
Prof. G. Wilson Knight, The Shakespearian 
Tempest, London, 1932, and elsewhere. The most 
obvious uses of it occur in King Lear, Macbeth, 
the Gospel account of the Crucifixion (observe 
that Bach has made the Thunder and Lightning 
the central feature of the S. Matthew Passion), 
and, in Greek Tragedy, the PV. and Hippolytus. 

In Lear Shakespeare uses Tempest in the same 
way as Sophocles uses Thunder. Tempest- 
Thunder ordinarily symbolizes evil and cata- 
strophe, but in Lear the tempest is kind in 
comparison with man’s cruelty. This shows that 
the symbol may be ‘ equivalent to its opposite 
in the sense that any contrast is a comparison ’. 
In the OC. the Chorus tremble at the thunder, 
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the ultimate reward of some special sort of personal immortality ; for he, like Arthur 
and Elijah, is transported to another life, without passing through the intermediate 
stage of death. 


III 


Such has always been my reading of the play ; but as many editors suppose that 
Oedipus died an ordinary death, if under strange circumstances, it appears to be 
necessary to argue the point. I think that Rohde" shows convincingly that no other 
interpretation is possible than that he is transported below in the same manner as 
Amphiaraus. Oedipus knows beforehand that the end of his life on earth is near, 
and supposes that he will die; similarly the messenger takes it for granted that he 
died :? but Theseus, who is the only one to know the facts of the case, uses no word 
signifying death. 

It is evident that the cult of Oedipus owes much to Sophocles. There is little 
evidence for his survival at Colonus; and it is possible that the cult of him as a hero 
at Colonus is as much due to this play as Farnell supposes his cult on the Areopagus 
to be. Jebb observes without documentation that ‘the connexion of Oedipus 
with Colonus was no invention of Sophocles. He found the local legend existing, 
and only gave it such form as. should harmonize it with his own treatment of the 
first chapter in the Oedipus-myth.’* No associations of Oedipus and Colonus occur 
in early writers ;5 and the only mention of an Oedipus-cult which is in any way 
reliable is in Herodotus,® where, in obedience to an oracle, the Aegeidae established 
at Thera a temple to the furies of Laius and Oedipus. The Aegeidae came from 
Thebes, where, so far as is known, no Oedipus-cult existed’ and he was still regarded 
‘as a mortal king of tragic history ’.2 Farnell dismisses the account of his grave in 
the shrine of the Semnae on the Areopagus as ‘ probably an Attic fiction inspired 
by the Attic drama ’.2 Schneidewin,’° in search of an origin of the myth employed 
by Sophocles, is obliged to suppose the existence of an unknown family cult to which 
the native poet brought general recognition. 

With so many scholars endeavouring to trace an origin for the cult and finding 
none, we must conclude that the survival of Oedipus was invented by the poet to 
express his belief in a complete retribution during a future life. Notions concerning 
any form of after-life were at this time in Greece, except among the initiates of 
Eleusis, the Orphics, and the Pythagoreans, undeveloped and arbitrary." 




























anticipating some great disaster; but instead it 
symbolizes the release of Oedipus from his earthly 
misfortunes. The suspense of the Athenian 
audience must have been as great as it was for 
the Chorus: for they too, as when they witnessed 
the PV., must have expected some still greater 
calamity, if such were possible, to befall Oedipus. 
The similarities of Lear to the OC. have been 

well noticed by Prof. Ettore Bignone in Dioniso, 
Bollettino dell’ Instituto Nazionale del Dramma 
Antico, Syracuse, v. 1936, 154 ff. 

! E. Rohde, Psyche, English tr., London, 1925, 
Pp. 455, note 112. 

2 Rohde, ibid., thinks that the Messenger also 
refuses to admit that Oedipus has died. 

3 L. R. Farnell, Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of 
Immortality, Oxford, 1921, pp. 333-4- 

* R.C. Jebb, OC., Cambridge, 1928, p. xxvi. 
5 Cf. Pausanias, i. 30. 4, who himself did not 


believe Sophocles’ version to be founded on fact, 
i. 28. 7; Apollodorus, iii. 5; Aristides, ‘Yxép rav 
terrdpwyv, p. 284 (ii. 230 Dindorf). Schneidewin, 
in the introduction to his edition of the OC., 
gth ed., Berlin, 1909, p. 6, says: ‘ Pausanias sah 
bei Kolonos ein jp@ov des Oedipus; doch auch 
dies kénnte seine Griindung der sophokleischen 
Dichtung verdanken.’ 

6 Herodotus, iv. 149. 

7 Farnell, Greek Hero Cults, p. 332. 

8 Ibid., p. 334. 

9 Ibid. 

10 OC., ed. Schneidewin, p. 6. 

11 Tf anyone would object that this interpreta- 
tion gives an expression of the ‘ miraculous’ 
which is foreign to Greek thought or to the con- 
ventions of the drama (e.g. the deus ex machina), 
let him reflect that those eyeballs which were 
lacerated with brooches regained their vision. 
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IV 


It is desirable to discover whether this play has any other elements which are 
appropriate to the Mysteries, and to what extent Sophocles simply accepted as 
dogma the teaching of the Mystery religions on the ‘ loving-kindness of the divine 
power after death ’.! He is known to have been keenly interested in the Mysteries 
and to have frequently used mystic formulae in the plays and fragments. He was 
even acknowledged as a Hero after his death, and was worshipped at the foot of the 
Areopagus under the name of 4egiwv, in acknowledgement of his reception of the 
god Asclepius.? It would not, then, be extraordinary to discover that he has em- 
ployed either the form or the matter of mystical celebrations in his dramas. 
Professor George Thomson has shown in his magnificent edition of the Oresteza to 
what an extent allusions to the mysteries are made by Aeschylus. Owing to the 
strict secrecy observed, we should not expect to, find in the drama all the details 
contributed by nineteenth- and twentieth-century scholarship and research, but 
only such information as was familiar to, and employed by, classical authors.* 
Such references are few: they are mostly idealized generalities, used figuratively. 
But such is the form in which they would be most likely to appear in Tragedy. 


In the Oedipus Coloneus Oedipus is represented as a wanderer: the references 
to his wanderings, the hardships endured through them, and the duration of them 
are numerous. He conforms here to the archetype of ‘ guilt-haunted wanderers ’ :5 
he is a parallel figure to Cain, the Flying Dutchman, the Wandering Jew, and 
many others. It is desirable, therefore, to discover why wandering should be so 
universally regarded as expiation for guilt. The resemblance between the Waste 
Land of Arthurian legend and the land of Thebes devastated by the Sphinx at the 
beginning of the Tyrannus has been observed.® But Oedipus the Wanderer also 
corresponds to the seeker for the Grail: the analogy of Oedipus to the hero of the 
Parsifal legend leads one to suppose that this wandering is similar to, and perhaps 
identical with, that of initiation ceremonies.? So Thomson® and Tierney® identify 
the wanderings of Orestes with the wanderings of the not yet initiated. 

An examination of details peculiar to initiation ceremonies will show to what 
extent this applies to Oedipus. Passages in Plato, Themistius (pseudo-Plutarch), 
and Aristophanes’ provide the following summary of the ceremony in the redAe- 
OT?pLov : 





1 Hyperides ap. Stobaeus, 4, p. 134, Meineke; 
quoted and translated by Farnell, Greek Hero 
Cults, p. 392. 

2 Farnell, op. cit., p. 259 and refs. on p. 423; 
P. Foucart, Les Mystéres d’Eleusis, Paris, 1900, 
Pp. 319. 

3 In his latest book, Aeschylus and Athens, 
London, 1941, he traces the whole development 
of Tragedy from the ceremonies of initiation. 

# Or perhaps as Professor Thomson suggests 
(Aeschylus and Athens, p. 123): ‘The main 
reason why our evidence for the actual content 
of the Eleusinian Mysteries is so slight is probably 
not that the secrets were so well kept, but that 
they were so well known. The habitual and 
casual familiarity with which such writers as 
Aeschylus and Plato allude to these matters pre- 
supposes in their public a general and intimate 
knowledge.’ 
$ Maud Bodkin, Archetypal Patterns in Poetry, 


London, 1934, 55 ff. 

6 C. B. Lewis, Classical Mythology and Arthu- 
rian Romance, Oxford, 1932, p. 283. 

7 Cf. W. F. J. Knight, Cumaean Gates, Oxford, 
1936, passim. 

8 George Thomson, Mystical Allusions in the 
Oresteia, JHS. lv, 1935, 25 ff. 

9 Michael Tierney, The Mysteries and the 
Oresteta, JHS. lvii, 1937, 17 ff. 

10 Full refs. are given in Farnell, Cults of the 
Greek States, Oxford, 1896-1909, ill. 355-6. In 
what follows no rite is claimed specifically for 
either the Eleusinian or the Orphic mysteries. 
When so many elements are common to both, 
and our knowledge of either is so meagre, there 
seems to be no point here in making distinctions. 
Sophocles is known to have participated in both, 
and so his allusions to the Mysteries might pre- 
sumably be generalized. 
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JUSTICE AND DEATH IN SOPHOCLES 


I. WANDERING : 
mAdvo. Ta Tp@Ta Kai mepidpopai KoTrwdets." 
oxtceis TE Kal Trepiddous 7roAAds.? 


II. TERROR: 
Ta Sewa tavrTa, Ppikyn Kali Tpopos Kai Ldpws Kai OdpBos.3 
-~ a ” , 7 , ¢ -« aa , 4 
mp@rov pev eppite Kai Tt THY TOTE HTHADEV adTa@ Seyarwv. 


III. BRIGHT LIGHT: 
> de , ~ @ ca > , 8 
ex d€ TovTov das Tt Oavydotov amnvrncer. 
evdaipova ddopara pvovpevol Te Kai émomrevovtes ev abyh Kabapa, Kabapoi 
évres Kai dojpavtot ToUTOU, 6 viv cdua Tepip€povtes dvopalomerv.® 
péya dds iduv.7 
IV. PLEASANT SCENERY : 
, ‘ A ~ 39 7 
romrot KaBapoi Kai Aeyudves ed€EavTo. 
In addition to these four main points there are four other well-established facts, 
known to be associated with the Mysteries: 


8 


V. Fastinc. It was customary not only to abstain from certain forbidden 
foods but to fast generally before initiation.° 


VI. SmreNcE. Silence had to be observed.’ Soin Aristophanes’ Clouds, where 
a parody of the initiation ceremony takes place,!! Socrates tells Stre- 


psiades, eddnpeiv yp7.™ 


VII. Sittinc. The candidate was required to sit.'5 When Strepsiades expresses 
a desire to be initiated, Socrates orders him, «a@:le roivuv.'* 


VIII. ‘ RAPE OF THE MAID.’ The chief part of the Eleusinian ceremony was a 
sacred drama, which, it is believed, depicted the Rape of Core, * the 
sorrow of the mother, the return of the loved one, and the ultimate 
reconciliation ’.!45 Clement of Alexandria writes, 

Anw 5é cai Képn Spapa 75n eyeveoOnv pvotixdv, Kal thy mAdvyv Kai THY 
dpraynv Kal To mévO0s adraiv ’EXevois Sadovyei.! 
If we turn to the Oedipus Coloneus we find that all these eight points figure to 
a greater or less extent in the tragedy: 


I. WANDERING. Particular references to the Wanderings and Hardships of 
Oedipus are numerous.'7 Oedipus actually appears on the stage dressed 
as a beggar. 


II. Terror. This element has, perhaps, no specific counterpart in the play. 
However, Creon inspires fear,'® as Oedipus has already anticipated ;'9 and 
the capture of Ismene and Antigone must create considerable anxiety. 


1! Ar. Clouds, 250 ff. 12 Tbid. 263. 
13 Thomson, Oresteia, ii. 243 gives refs. to 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 219, 245, and J. E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena, pp. 229-30, and Lobeck, Aglao- 
5 Them., loc. cit. phamus, p. 646. 14 Ar. Clouds, 254. 
1S Farnell, Cults, iii. 174. 
7 Plutarch, De Profect. Virt., p. 81 E. 16 Clem. Alex., Protrept., quoted by Farnell, 
8 Them., loc. cit. Cults, iii, p. 355, note 218 c. Cf. Foucart, op. cit. 
® Aristotle, °A@. IToA. 56. Foucart, Mystéres 460 ff. 
d@'Eleusis, pp. 284 ff., 295. 17 OC. 3 ff., 50, 123, 164, 347 ff., 444, 746, 1359 ff. 
10 Refs. are given in Thomson, Oresteta, ii. 18 OC. 730. 19 OC. 360. 


203-4. 


1 Stobaeus from Themistius (Plutarch), De 
Anima, iv. 107, Meineke. 

2 Plat. Phaedo, 108 A. 

3 Themistius, loc. cit. 

* Plat. Phaedrus, 251 A. 

© Plat. Phaedrus, 250 C. 
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III. Bricut Licut. The sudden burst of light is provided by the lightning, to 
which three distinct references are made.’ Oedipus obeys the summons 
of the god, and follows, shielding his eyes,? which have now regained 
their vision, as if from some marvel,3 the zoAAai Kai paxdpra Oéar, and 
OAGKAnpa. Kai a7AG Kai arpeuh Kai eddaipova ddcpara of Plato.* 

IV. PLEASANT SCENERY. The fair scenery is mentioned repeatedly.5 These 
descriptions, of course, refer to the site of Oedipus’ disappearance, 
although, according to the account of Themistius, they are out of place 
in the sequence. However, perhaps, by comparing Themistius with 
Plato, we should assume that the rdzoz xafapoi are identical with the 
paxdprat Géar and eddaipova dacuara, from which he shielded his eyes. 


V. FasTInG. Reference to lack of food is made three times.® 


VI. StreNcE. There are four references to silence: 
mrapaperBouedO” adépxTws, 

adwrws, adAdyws To Tas 

evdapov ordua ppovridos 

i€évres.7 

airov ov 7 avros Kel Tis GAXos avTi aod, 

amvota pwvadv unde pnxivwv Bojv.® 

arn’ od yap adddav 750 taKivyr’ Exn.® 

moTviar cepva TLOnvobvrat TEA 

6varoiow, dv Kal ypvoéa 

KAns €mi yAwoou BéBaxe 

mpootoAwy EvpoAmddav.'° 

VII. Sittinc. On three occasions at the beginning of the play Oedipus is 

mentioned as seated.™! This seems a trivial point to make, but I am 
unable to think offhand of any other play in which the hero sits, or in 
which repeated allusion is made to that effect. There only comes to my 
mind the reference in the Frogs to Aeschylus’ Phrygians and Niobe." 


VIII. ‘RAPE OFTHE MAID.’ Thecapture and recovery of Ismene, inserted as they 
are in the action of the drama, bear striking resemblance to the Rape 
of Core and ‘ the return of the loved one’. Is it fanciful to assume a 
deliberate imitation ? 
So in the Oedipus Coloneus we find equivalents to most of the known facts connected 
with the Mysteries. In isolation any one of them would appear far-fetched and 
insignificant, but the presence of so many in conjunction appears to indicate almost 
conclusively that Sophocles’ imitation of initiation ceremonies was calculated and 
deliberate, and that he intended to associate Oedipus in the minds of his audience 
with the candidate for initiation. 


V 


Purification, either by a perfunctory sprinkle of water, or with greater elabora- 
tion, was a necessary preliminary to initiation. But cafapyds was not by any means 


t OC. 95, 1466, 1514. 2 OC. 1650 ff. as omov Oedv 
3 So the Messenger in the OC. says (1651-2): cepuvav edpav AdBounw. OC. 89. 
xeip’ avréxovra Kxpards, ws Servod Twos Kami cepvov <lounv 
doBov davévros ovd’ avacyxerot Brémewv. BaOpov 748° doxémapvov. OC. 100. 
4 Plat. Phaedrus, 250 C. O14. ¥ 00a; 
5 OC. 16, 146, 668 ff. © OC. 349, 751, 1263. XOP. Aéxpids y” én” dxpov 
7 OC. 131. Ados Bpaxds dxAdoas. OC. 195. 


8 OC. 489. 9 OC. 624. 19 OC. 1052. 12 Ar, Frogs, 911. 
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peculiar to the Mysteries: in fact, its origin was Apollinian, though its usage was 
very widespread. Rohde observes! that ‘ Ceremonies of “‘ purification ’’ accompany 
every step of a man’s life from the cradle to the grave’. ‘ Kathartic practices 
required and implied no feeling of offence, of personal guilt, of personal responsi- 
bility.” So in the Coloneus, as Jebb has observed,” the xaappyds is not concerned 
with atonement for blood-guilt: for ‘if that was in the question, xafappoi youpo- 
xrovot (Aesch. Ewm. 283) would first be needed for Oedipus himself ’. 

Sophocles makes it quite clear that he regards Oedipus as innocent. Rohde 
says: ‘ The innocence of Oedipus, and the fact that the awful crimes committed 
by him have been done in ignorance and against his will 9ea@v dydvrwyr, is stressed 
in order that his elevation to the position of Heros may not seem to be an honour 
done to a guilt-stained criminal.’3 It is well known that the candidate for initiation 
had to be guiltless ;+ so in employing the initiation pattern Sophocles reveals his 
conviction of the complete innocence of Oedipus, and thereby supersedes the 
contemporary ethic by refuting any notions of deserved retribution for sin, while 
he vindicates the gods, and shows that misfortune is not god-sent, except so far 
as it serves as initiation for the after-life. 

Perhaps it was to emphasize this that Sophocles discusses the xafapyds in such 
detail and at a length which appears disproportionate. The two references to 
cathartic rites in the Persae occupy only 4 and 1o lines respectively ;5 and the 
similar rites in Sophocles’ Electra take only 26 lines, of which the prayer occupies 
22.6 In the Oedipus Coloneus, however, 44 lines are devoted to details. 


VI 


While the ritual of purification may contain allusions to the ritual of the 
Mysteries,’ it is primarily intended in the play as a ritual of the Eumenides, the 
guardians of the dypadot véwor, which were, as Socrates shows,’ (1) Oeovs céBew, 
and (2) yovéas tyuav—which, as a comparison of a passage in the Laws? leads one 
to suppose, perhaps comprehends incest.’ .These were the very laws that Oedipus 
has transgressed, and, as Thomson observes," in the Chorus’s reference to them in 
the Tyrannus,’ ‘the traditional language has been skilfully adapted to the dramatic 
situation’. These dypadot voor, which figure so much in Sophocles, were ex- 
pounded in the Mysteries, as we see from Lysias: rots dypdadois (vdpots) Kal” ovs 
EjpodAmridat é€nyobvra.13 Demosthenes also tells us'* that charges of impiety, that is, 
violation of the unwritten laws, were heard before the Eumolpidae. So we find once 
again a connexion with the Mysteries. | 

Moreover, that there was some connexion between the Furies and Demeter is 
plain ;!5 it is evident that Aeschylus ascribes to the Eumenides the functions of 
Demeter.'® We find an association of Oedipus and Demeter in a scholion to the 
Odyssey: OiSimous . . . dxnoev ‘Inméa KoAwvov xadovpevov. Kai ixérevev ev 7 lep@ 


™ Rohde, Psyche, p. 295. Honey was used in initiations: ibid., p. 357, 
2 Jebb, OC., note to line 470. note 219 d. 

3 Rohde, op. cit., p. 455, note 114. 8 Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 19-21. 

+ Farnell, Cults, iii. 165 ff., etc. 9 Plat. Laws, 538 B. 

5 Aesch. Persae, 201-4; 609-18. 10 Cf. Thomson, Oresteia, ii. 269 ff. 

© Soph. El. 634-59. 11 Tbid. 270. 


7 e.g. the use of running water; wool, for its 12 Soph. OT. 863-70. 
absorbent properties : cf. Farnell, Cults, iii, p. 354, 13 Lysias, In Andoc. 10. Cf. Farnell, Cults, iii. 
note 216 c; and p. 357, note 219d. Thusthe dis 188 ff. 
xwdcov was used. Wool served as a substitute for 14 Demosthenes, 601. 
squills ; cf. Rohde, op. cit., p. 590. Clean hands 15 Farnell, Cults, iii. 53 ff. 
were essential: Farnell, ibid., p. 355, note 217 a. 16 Tbid. iii. 54, note d. 
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tav Oedv, Anunrpos Kai woAovxov ’AOnvas.' Finally, the cavity through which 
Oedipus was translated, like Amphiaraus and Moses (in the account of Josephus), 
to the world beneath, was reputed to be the very place where Core was transported 
below. The scholiast to the Coloneus refers to this legend: kai viv xarappd«rnv 
mpoonyopevaev Sia TO vouilew exeivov Tov TOmov KaTdBaow Exew eis “Aidov. Kai eiaiv of 


du’ adrijs tiv dpmaynv dao ths Kopns yevéobar.3 


VII 


In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to show that Sophocles was 
discontented with existing notions concerning the gods in their relation to men. 
He could not believe that the Deity was wicked, so he had to find some other 
means of reconciling his idea of a benevolent Deity with the existence of evil. It was 
not till the end of his life that he was able to express his conviction in an after-life, 
in which innocent sufferers were recompensed, and thereby to vindicate his concept 
of God as supreme justice and truth. The drama of Oedipus is a mirror of life ; the 
end of Oedipus is a reflection of the end of all who suffer. Sophocles appears to 
have utilized the initiation pattern because (1) he regarded all life as an initiation 
for a fuller life to come; (2) it enabled him to stress his belief in the innocence of 
Oedipus and of all who are ‘ more sinned against than sinning’; and (3) he was 
able to impress all the more firmly his own conviction in ‘ the loving-kindness of 
the divine power after death’. 


L. S. COLCHESTER. 

THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 
WELLS, SOMERSET. 

t Schol. Hom. Od. xi. 271. 


2 Josephus, iv. 315 ff. 3 Schol. Soph. OC. 1590. 
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SENSE AND SOUND IN CLASSICAL POETRY! 


‘SAEPE stilum vertas ’, says Horace; and he had excellent company in his friend 
Virgil, who wrote the Aenezd at the rate of only about goo lines a year, and spent 
hours in licking his verses into shape. It would have been instructive to sit at the 
elbow of these two poets, to see what they altered and what they rejected. It is 
clear, e.g., that there were certain caesural arrangements which Virgil deliberately 
affected and others which he as deliberately avoided. But what of the care taken 
by these and other classical authors in arranging sounds in relation to mood or 
idea? This present incomplete essay is written frankly with scepticism in regard 
to dogmatic comments on certain particular points. It has been perilously easy to 
frame legislation on the basis of a predilection bolstered up by one or two instances. 
Even in the field of syntax we have seen generalizations on too narrow a foundation. 
An editor of Andocides? enunciates ‘a very important principle of the language, 
which is rigidly observed by the best writers; viz., that, when a participle and a 
verb of different government are referred to the same object, the case of that object 
depends on the participle and not at all on the verb. ... Shilleto’s remarks on this 
point (Dem. Fals. Leg. 152. 182. 272) must be excused, as evidently written hastily.’ 
But a casual cast of the net brings up about a score of violations of this principle 
from Homer to Menander.* Where does the editor propose to draw the line between 
the respectable and the declassé Greek writers? Aristophanes, though cited in 
support, is actually flagrantly lawless in the matter ; and with him must go not only 
Homer and Hyperides but Sophocles, Euripides, Menander, Xenophon, Lysias, and 
Plato, leaving among the élite, as cited by this editor, only Thucydides, Antiphon, and 
Aeschines ; and one is entitled to doubt even their rigid observance of the law until 
they have actually been brought to court. In problems of rhythm, also, one has 
to be careful to use evidence as against preconception. When an editor hacks and 
fits the dactylics of Ennius so as to eradicate all feet beginning with two short 
syllables, it is as impious as recarving a statue by Daedalus because it does not 
conform to the canon of Polyclitus; and one may be forgiven if now and then one 
interprets the editor’s corr. in his apparatus criticus not as corrext but as corrupt.> 

Are rules in the matter of sound similarly made by our contemporaries and 
found disregarded among the ancients? It is not often that the latter express them- 
selves on this point. When they do, we welcome their testimony. For example, 
when Cicero objects to this verse of old drama, Finis frugifera et efferta arva Astae 
tenet, that it is fouled by a very disagreeable letter,® we give him credit for knowing 


1 Revision of a paper read beforethe American Anxab. I. vill. 11; Plat. Apol. 21c, 33c; Hyper. 





Classical League, Portland, Oregon, 2 July, 1936. 

2 I cannot regard caesura as a mere ‘ philo- 
logical ghost’, with E. H. Sturtevant (A./.P. 
1924, 329 ff.), or agree with Eugene O’Neill, Jr. 
(T.A.P.A. 1939, p-.293) that ‘ the caesura may 
now be honourably retired’; but the matter is 
too important to be discussed adequately in a 
footnote, and will be treated in an article in 
Classical Philology. 

3 Hickie on Andoc. de Myst. 37. 

4 Hom. Od. iv. 597 f.; v. 131 f.; Soph. Ant. 691 ; 
0.T. 1025; Eur. H.F. 335; Ar. Ach. 846 f.; Nub. 
1410; Vesp. 238, 736 f.; Av. 56, 199 f., 1004; Lys. 
365, 868 f.; Thesm. 212, 942; Lys. xii. 67; Xen. 


Adv. Dem. frg. ii (ed. Blass); Men. Eptir. 125 
(Jensen). 

5 For such inverted feet cf. Enn. Ann. 222 (ed. 
Baehrens), 2; 235, 13 374; Heduphag. 529. 4, 10; 
Auson. IV. xxiv. 16 (ed. Peiper); and among the 
more literary inscriptions, Buecheler and Lom- 
matsch, Carm. Lat. Epigr. 248. 5; 444. 23 494. 23 
502. 33 SII. 4, 73 518. 43 650. 43 1100. 1; 1105. 1; 
1943. 2; 2068. 7. 

6 Orat. 163: ‘ inquinatus insuavissima littera.’ 
Cf. Quint. Inst. Orat. x11. x. 29: ‘illa quae est 
sexta nostrarum paene non humana voce vel 
omnino non voce potius inter discrimina dentium 
efflanda est.’ 
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his own mind and do not hold against him very seriously the fact that shortly 
before he has fouled his own prose with the same sound.' But where there is no 
ancient attestation of taste we should proceed warily. One looks into a text-book? 
and finds that ‘ for the sake of euphony ’ the enclitic -me ‘ should not follow another 
short -e’; when one looks into the works of Cicero, one discovers that Cicero was 
obtuse on this point. In the text-book* we are told that it is better to use the 
genitive of the gerund with an object accusative than the gerundive when ‘ its 
use would involve the jingling recurrence of genitives in -orum or -arum’; but 
Livy ‘jingles ’ in this way more than a score of times.5 Cicero, also, does not exert 
himself as he might® and as Quintilian thought that he should,’ to avoid repeating 
sounds (in some cases where such repetition could have been obviated by an easy 
substitution or transposition), e.g. pleniore ore,® nomino neminem,? nemo nominet," 
neminem nominari," ausus est est sceleris,'* ialla villa," noscere nosmet,'* nosmet 
ipsos nosse non possumus,'5 nostros non norunt,'® nosse posse,'” nosse posset,*® nosse pos- 
sumus,' nosse possttis.2° (How simple to have written scire posse, etc.2") The unknown 
Auctor ad Herennium, it is true, did not approve overdoing such collocations, and 
Quintilian appears to object to them altogether; but the fact remains that sound- 
echo did occasionally happen even in the prince of Latin prose authors. 

Instances like these (a mere handful, not the accumulation of a protracted search) 
make one suspect not that the ancients were insensible to sound effects—that would 
be going much too far?*—but that they may not have been quite as sensitive as we 


! Orat. 150: efficiet facile formulam. Of course 
any author might fall into this now and again. 
So the stylist Ovid, who is not given to allitera- 
tion, has nerunt fatales fortia fila deae (Pont. 1. 
viii. 64) and suffusis felle refugt (Trist. 11. 565); 
Livy writes facilem futuram fugam (XXXV. Xxx. 7) 
and Sallust nefaria facinora fecissent (Cat. li. 6). 
Careful search would doubtless provide other 
instances. 

2 Pilsbury, Latin Prose Composition, p. 30, N. 3. 

3 Cf. Rosc. Com. 4 (essene); Verr. Ul. v. 109 
(hominene) ; N.D. i. 22 (varietatene), ili. 4 (respon- 
derene); Div. i. 53 (tpsene); Par. 12 (cogttassene). 

+ Pilsbury, op. cit., p. 82. 

5 III. xv. 3; xliii. 2; xlviii. 8 ; VII. 1x. 4; XXvill. 7; 
VIII. XVi. 12; IX. XXVi. 9; X. iii. 6; xxill. 1; XXI. 
XXViii. 5; liv.g; XXII. xxxiii. 11; lix. 7; XXIII. xix. 
3; XXIV. xviii. 10 (bis); XXVI. ll. 2; XXVII. v. 14; 
XXIX. xiv. 4; XXXIII. xv. 12; with a word (zllz, 
-que, plebi, cantu) intervening II. xxxv. 7; IV. 
XXXVI. 2; VI. XXXiX. 5 ; IX. Xxx. 8; XXVII. Xxxill. 6. 

6 I cannot present a complete account of such 
collocations as exemplum disturbandorum tudt- 
ciorum (Corn. I, frg. 17, ed. Miller), but a con- 
sideration of Cicero’s gerunds and gerundives 
dependent on causa (and the less frequent gratia) 
will illustrate his usage. Merguet cites from the 
speeches and philosophical writings 59 such 
phrases involving gerunds; of these none shows 
an object, save a neuter pronoun twice (Fin. v. 
54; N.D. iii. 1). Of the 99 phrases involving 
gerundives 9 present the ‘ jingle ’ (Fin. 1. 36; Off. 
i, 157; iii. 45; frg. philos. v. 95; Verr. I. i. 137; 
Caecin. 6; Leg. Agr. ii. 31; Cat. i. 7; Mur. 27). 
The letters of Cicero have gerunds dependent on 





causa 8 times, only once with an object (again a 
neuter pronoun), and gerundives in 21 instances, 
none, however, in the genitive plural. It is quite 
obvious from these facts that Cicero’s practice 
was to use the gerund of intransitive verbs or of 
transitive verbs taking a neuter pronoun as 
object, otherwise the gerundive without reference 
to the sound. 

7 Inst. Orat. VUI. iii. 50 f.: °. . . ravrodoyia, id 
est elusdem verbi aut sermonis iteratio. Haec 
enim, quamquam non magnopere a summis 
auctoribus vitata, interim vitium videri potest, 
in quod saepe incidit etiam Cicero securus tam 
parvae observationis.’ Ib. 1X. iv. 41: ‘ Videndum 
etiam ne syllabae verbi prioris ultimae sint primae 
sequentis. Id ne quis praecipi miretur, Ciceroni 
in epistolis excidit ‘‘ res mihi invisae visae sunt, 
Brute” et in carmine ‘‘O fortunatam natam 
me consule Romam”’.’ Cf. in general ib. Ix. i. 
II ; lll. 66-86; iv. 42; X. i. 7; Auct. ad Herennium 
iv. 18: ‘si vitabimus eiusdem litterae nimiam 
adsiduitatem’ ; ib. 32: ‘Haec tria proxima genera 
exornationum, quorum unum in similiter caden- 
tibus, alterum in similiter desinentibus verbis, 
tertium in adnominationibus [puns etc.] positum 
est, perraro sumenda sunt.’ 

8 Off. i. 61. 9 Leg. Manil. 37. 

10 Sest.142. 1 Clu.185. ' Verr. 11. iv. 88. 

13 Sest. 93. 14 Fin. v. 44. 1S Tb. 

16 Tusc. i. 116. 17 De Orat. i. 88. 

18 Quinct.11. 9 Tusc.i.41. 7° Phil. vi. 1. 

21 As he does Verr. 11.1. 71; v. 161; Clu. 75; 
Cat. iii. 3; Flacc. 53; Har. resp. 38; Mil. 46; Off. 
lil. 80; Ac. i. 8; Fin. v. 15; Rep. ii. 6. 

22 Cf. Cic. Orat. 163: ‘verba . . . legenda sunt 
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are to repetition of sound. Is this suspicion not confirmed by their manifest 
indifference to rhyme? With all their wealth of identical word endings, the Greeks 
and Romans of the classical period never introduced this feature into their poetry ;! 
on the other hand, they did not avoid it in prose—in fact, where a writer like 
Gorgias? or Cicero is elaborating a series of antitheses he will exhibit a great deal 
more rhyme than will any classical poet. But he does it unconsciously ;3 his concern 
is with balance and rhythm. 

We may come with just a bit of caution, then, and a desire to be convinced, 
to this rather subjective question of the relation between sound and sense in the 
ancient poets. In what follows I wish to take up briefly certain verses in which 
editors have assumed that particular sounds were intended to represent particular 
emotions. 

Lucretius* describes the plight of the unhappy caveman taken by some wild 
beast, ‘ seeing his flesh interred alive in a living tomb’, viva videns vivo sepeliri 
viscera busto. On this line Munro comments as follows: ‘ v often in alliteration 
expresses indignant pity; as Aen. vi. 833; Cic. pro Sest. 48 fortissimum virum, ne 
videret victorem vivus inimicum, eadem sibi manu vitam exhausisse, and just before 
this the same effect is produced by the union of # and v: 59 vivus, ut aiunt, est et 
videns cum victu ac vestitu suo publicatus.’ 

In considering this view we might note three points, which make us agnostic 
and even sceptical. First, if alliteration in v is so expressive of indignant pity, 
why is there no single instance of it in such an indignantly piteous bit as Ariadne’s 
lament in Catullus lxiv? Catullus has such alliteration twice in other parts of this 
poem$ but not in connexion with this emotional effect. In the next place, one might 
hold that this alliteration expresses nothing at all in itself; that the idea is wholly 
in the words. Certainly, without going far afield, one could produce instances of 
alliteration in v used in conjunction with mere calm exposition, as in Cicero’s ne ab 
omnibus eam vitits videar vindicare,® or with confident statement, as in Ovid’s 
prophecy of literary immortality, fama, st quid habent vert vatum praesagia, vivam ;7 
or with a proud recital of achievement, as in Ennius’s triumphant epitaph, ending 
volito vivos per ora virum.® Obviously, if alliteration in v expresses indignant pity, 
there is a clash of sentiments in these three passages. And in the third place one 
might hold that in Latin poetry of the Republic alliteration of any kind can have 
no ethic significance, because it is simply a primitive literary habit, as it is in old 
English verse.® It is scattered throughout the Annales of Ennius like gold in a 
salted mine. It is found in the scanty fragments of Naevius. It is rife in Plautus. 
It occurs over a score of times in the fragments of Lucilius. It is noticeable in 
Terence, Pacuvius, and Accius. And it is found wholesale, as a mannerism, in 
Lucretius.’ What then does it signify? Does any one pay any attention to 


potissimum bene sonantia, sed ea non ut poetae 7 Met. xv. 878f. (repeated almost verbatim 





exquisita ad sonum sed sumpta de medio’; ib. 
149: ‘ quam suavissimis vocibus’. 

1 Such lines as pupvérw adrdOe rijos émevydpevos 
mep ” Apnos (II. xix. 189) or... vana tubebas ... 
celsa petebas (Sil. Ital. Pun. xvii. 326 f.) appear 
only sporadically. 

2 If the Helenae Encomium is not genuine it 
is at least a reflection of Gorgias’ style. 

3 This is quite clear from Cicero’s discussion 
Orat. 164-7. # V. 993. 5 309, 319 f. 

© De Sen. 55. Cf. Mil. 30: ‘ vi victa vis vel 
potius oppressa virtute audacia est’; 78: * evo- 
mere videar quam verius’, 


Tr. Iv. x. 129); cf. also Her. xi. 11; xviii. 144 for 
alliteration in v connected with other sentiments. 

8 Cic. Tusc. i. 34. 

9 Cf. Serv. on Aen. ili. 183 (casus Cassandra 
canebat) : “Haec compositio iam vitiosa est, quae 
maioribus placuit, ut “‘ Anchisen agnovit ami- 
cum” [ Aen. ill. 82] et “sale saxa sonabant ”’’ 
[v. 866]. Cf. also Verg. Georg. ii. 294 f. (of the 
sturdy aesculus): ‘immota manet multosque 
nepotes, multa virum volvens durando saecula 
vincit,’ etc. 

10 Alliteration in v, e.g. in Lucretius (ed. 
Bailey) : i. 72, 202, 2713 ll. 964; lll. 494, 1046; iv. 
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parechesis in J. B. Bury’s History of Greece? Let me quote a bit. ‘ The poet’s picture is 
perfect ’;' ‘ practically peasant proprietors ’ ;* ‘ Solon saw another side ’ ;3 “ solely 
in the sovereign Assembly ’ ;+ ‘ Sargon, under whose sceptre Assyria reached the 
summit ’ ;5 ‘ by no means meant that they had made up their minds to “ medize ”’ ’ ;6 
‘We are fortunate enough to possess portions of poems—political pamphlets— 
which he published for the purpose of guiding public opinion.’” If this last sentence 
had occurred in the author’s condemnation of Demosthenes, would some critic 2,000 
years from now be attributing to it some occult ethic significance? 

Let us take another example of sound repetition. When Oedipus loses his 
temper completely with the prophet Tiresias, Sophocles has him break out with 


violence, ‘ You are blind in ears and mind and eyes! ’ 
tudrds Ta 7” ta Tov Te vobv Ta 7 Oppar ef.8 


The line is fuii of taus; there are nine of them. And being unusual in Sophocles, 
they have drawn the attention of commentators, who have tried to divine a reason 
for them. To one? it appears that the tau may have been chosen purposely, as the 
first letter of Tiresias’ name, to ‘ heighten the sarcasm ’; another’® says that the 
alliterations (in + and a) ‘seem to be intentionally chosen to give the effect of 
harshness ’ ; a great scholar under whom I once sat spoke of Oedipus as ‘ hammering 
in’ his charge.!! If we would reach conclusions, we often have to jump to them; 
and blessed is the man who has a good sense of direction. But we should do well 
to look before us ere we leap; and without being too dogmatic, may we dwell for 
a few moments on obstacles which make us loath to take this particular jump? 
We pass over the inability of the commentators on this line to agree among them- 
selves, and begin by granting that the case here is not quite the same as with the 
v in Lucretius. Greek had passed beyond the alliterative stage (if it ever had one) 
long before the time of Sophocles. We are not dealing, then, with a national 
mannerism. But before ascribing any particular intent to this sound in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, we should cast about to see if it occurs elsewhere. And here again, 
without any systematic probe, we run across numerous instances. In the Iliad" 
Zeus twice holds up his golden balance to decide the fate of combat: 


Kat ToTe 51) xpvoeva taTnp eTitawe TdAavra (7 taus). 


Aeschylus permits a judicial comment of the chorus?’ to be punctuated with five or 
six taus: tivnpa tdpBov THs <7’) avoywwKrTov TUyns. In Sophocles’ A7ax"* the hero 
says calmly to the chorus: ‘ Do you, my friends, respect me these same wishes 
that she does, and bid Teucer, if he come, be mindful of us and at the same time 
friendly to you’, 

duets 6’, Eraipo, radra THOSE por TAdE 

Tysare, Tevxpw 7’, Hv poAn, onunvate 

péAew pev Huddy edvoeiv 8° tuiv dua 





675, 1071; Vv. 217, 266, 931 f., 957, 1226; vi. 114 f., 
137, 541, 1140. 


1 p. 157. 2 p. 195. 3 p. 182. 
4 p. 213. 5 p. 219. © p. 270. 
7 p. 182. 8 O.T. 371. 


9 Blaydes: ‘ The “ tauismus ”’, if I may use 
the expression, of this line is observable, being 
perhaps designedly used by the poet, with 
reference to the initial letter of Tiresias’ name, 
to heighten the sarcasm by the parechesis, in the 
same way as Agamemnon, according to some, 
taunts Calchas, Mdvri xaxdv, ob mumoré por 76 


xpjyvov efmas. Muretus long since (V.L. i. 15) 
compared the verse of Ennius, “‘O Tite, tute 
Tati tibi tanta, tyranne, tulisti”’,a verse which 
the Auctor ad Herennium (iv. 18) regards merely 
as bad writing. 

10 Campbell. 

1! The editors fail to be struck by the hammer- 
ing of kappa in Soph. O.T. 1262: 

éxAwe Kotra KAjOpa Kapninre oréyn. 
12 vill. 693; XxXil. 209. 


13 Cho. 511. 14 687 ff. 
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—ten taus and a theta in two lines, six of them in the first, with no comment by the 
editors. Euripides’ has 


” , ago @ , 
€TELTaA TEKVA TOvd €KQATL TLKTOMLEYV. 


Plato “hammers in’ a number of ideas with tau, without ruffling the scholiastic 
calm, e.g., rodro radrov rais tTuxtovous ;? ravrnv TOTE Kal KaTa TOvS TOLOUTOUS Spous ;3 
mpos Tpiot TéTaprov TL TOTE ;* mpds ToUTOLS mEpi TOUTWY ToLOVdE Tid ;5 eav Eis TOTE TA 
To.adra mept avrod tovs Tore Kpitds Tis avayiuvyoKyn.© So in the Timaeus’ there is 
a regular anvil chorus of thirty taus and a theta in five lines. The author of the 
treatise on rhetoric addressed to Alexander is not exempt, but shows reAevraiov 
Touro TaVv ev TH Adyw pepav Tarroper® and ra peév odv €ldn mavrTa Tobrov Tov TpoTOV 
TaTTOVTES EVvTeXVWS avTois xpnoopefa.? Hyperides, too, does a bit of ‘hammering’: 
Kairot Ti TovTov TaV ev TH mode BéATiov;'® and so does Demosthenes: xafapov tov 
rouTwy Tw amoxreivavtT | and tév ’ APnvaiwy rHv T6Te Tabra TovovvTwr, 7 Ti 76 afiwpa.' 
One might expect such things in comedy, and finds in Aristophanes: dpa Oavydlers 
OTL OUTW TO TEtxyos ExTETEixLOTAL Tax;}3 and agia yobv ef rdKov Texotaa ToLOtTOV TéKoV.'* 
Menander gives us ra TavrdAov rdAavra,'5 and an unidentified comedian goes a little 
further with 7a TavrdAov rdAavra ravradilera.'© There is no homogeneity of idea or 
atmosphere in these passages ; they range from philosophical disquisition through 
oratorical vehemence to the comic. May we then permit ourselves an Academic 
suspense of judgement in regard to the passage from Sophocles? 

Having begun with v, and continued with #, let us come one step further in the 
alphabet and consider s. 

In the Aenetd (vi. 354) Virgil represents the shade of Palinurus, drowned off the 
coast of Italy, assuring Aeneas that when he went overboard his chief worry was 
lest deficeret tantis navis surgentibus undis, on which Page in his edition comments: 
‘Observe the sibilant character of this line expressive of the whistling of the 
wind. ...’ Are we to infer that Daedalus went whistling about his task of guiding 
Theseus because Virgil uses five s’s of him in 1. 29: Daedalus tpse dolos tectt am- 
bagesque resolvit? Or that Dido is hissing or whistling when she says to Anna in 
iv. 10: guis novus hic nosiris successit sedibus hospes? A doubt of the whole matter 
creeps into the mind when one notes that up to line 354 in book vi one verse in 
seven has at least as many s sounds as the one in question, practically all of them 
inappropriate to any hint of whistling; whereas in 335 f. the poet has neglected 
a really good opportunity, had he been looking for one. He writes there of Leucaspis 


and Orontes: 
quos simul a Troia ventosa per aequora vectos 


obruit Auster, aqua involvens navemque virosque. 


As it is likely that Leucaspis went down in his own ship, Virgil might easily have 
used a plural and have written 

quos simul ex Asia ventosa per aequora vectos 

Auster mersit, aqua absorbens navisque virosque. 


The winds must have been whistling on that occasion, though Virgil has not taken 
pains to reproduce the sound. In the present line, however, where we have the 
sound, we do not want it. The poet has told us in v. 820-71 that the waves had 
gone down, the sky had cleared, the sea was calm, there were favourable breezes, 


' Frg. 360, 14 (Nauck?). 10 Pro Eux. xxv. 12 f. (Blass). 


2 Theaet. 151A. 3 Pol. 293E. IT ix. 44. 12 ix, 43. 

* Phal. 268. 5 Leg. 805A. 13 Av, 1164 f. 14 Thesm. 845. 
° Leg. 845D. 7 68E. iS Frg. 301, 6 (Kock). 

8 1444> 29 f. 9 1445> 22 f. 16 Adesp, 602 (Kock). 
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deceptively light, in fact everything was so peaceful that the sailors had nothing 
to do and all went to sleep. 

In the I4zad' Agamemnon says contemptuously to Achilles, ‘Go home with your 
ships and your comrades and lord it over the Myrmidons; I care nothing about 
you, 

olxad’ iwv ovv vnvoi TE Os Kai Gots éTdpoLow 


> s | 


Muppidoveoar avacce, aébev 8° eye ovk adreyilw, 


on which an editor? remarks: ‘Observe the hissing effect produced by the heap- 
ing up of sigmas....’ But has any one noted how Hector hisses to his mother 
about going with the old women of Troy to offer sacrifices for victory in his coming 
duel, 

aAAa od pev mpos vnov ’AOnvains ayeAeins 

Epxeo ovv Ovéecow aoAAXicoaca yepaids, 
or how the poet hisses about Andromache’s tearful smile, and its effect on her 
husband,* 

daxpudev yeAdoaca, roars 8” €A€npe vonoas? 
Again, in Euripides’ Alcestis,5 Apollo says to Death of the latter’s character: 

€xOpouvs ye Ovntois Kai Peots orvyoupevous, 
on which Blakeney comments: ‘ The abundance of “s’’ sounds in this line indi- 
cates contempt and anger.’ One can almost recover the reasoning lying behind 
this statement, something to this effect: hissing is well recognized as a sign of 
contempt and anger; the villain hisses on the stage, and the incapable actor is 
hissed off the stage ; even in ancient Greece bad acting was hissed.® Euripides has 
five hissing sounds here in a line expressing contempt and anger ; therefore Euripides 
put them in deliberately to express anger and contempt. Perhaps so; perhaps in 
spite of illogic the conclusion is true; perhaps Euripides meant his actor to make 
the most of the hissing effect. But if his ear was attuned to this, might we not 
reasonably expect him to use the same effect elsewhere in the like circumstances, 
and to refrain from spoiling the effect by introducing it in lines of pathos or 
exposition ? 

As we look about in the first 287 trimeters of this play, we find that lines of five 
sigmas’ are fairly common; there are thirty of them,® and not only that, but there 
are eleven of six sigmas,? and one each of seven’ and eight."! And except for the 
opening altercation between Apollo and Death, the early part of this drama is 
meant to give an atmosphere of pathos. What was the actor to do, then, with all 
these heavily sigmatic lines in a pathetic setting? And why did Euripides content 
himself with five sigmas in line 62 when he was quite capable of going on to nine, 
as he does in a rather matter-of-fact line in the Iphigenia Taurica?' 

As we mull over the point, the thought comes that perhaps these lines were not 
heavily sigmatic for Euripides. Does not Plato the comic poet have some one say," 
‘ Bless you for delivering us from the sigmas of Euripides’? Does not the comic 
poet Eubulus represent someone, probably Euripides himself, apparently com- 


4, r79 f. 2 Pharr. 3 Jl. vi. 269 f. 9 52, 162, 171, 212, 287, 296, 302, 307, 341, 362, 
4 Il. vi. 484. 5 62. 368. 10 283. sr 140. 
© Dem. xvili. 265; xix. 337; XXI. 226. 12 765: Td capa awaas Tovs Adyous awaets Epo, 





7 In all the figures used in this paper are 
included not only o but Z, é, and #%; and ac is 
counted as two sigmas. 

8 2, 15, 58, 61, 62, 65, 68, 139, 141, 146, 161, 164, 
172, 199, 200, 251, 282, 290, 293, 298, 314, 328, 331, 
344, 350, 364, 365, 375, 384, 418. 


‘If you save yourself, you will preserve my 
message.’ 

13 In the ‘Eoprai, frg. 30 (Kock): ed yé cor yévord” 
Ort Eowoas ex THv ciypa Tav Evpinidov. Eustathius 
896. 56 and 1379. 58 (see Kock) makes it clear 
that some one is being thanked for using 77 
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plaining of the comic playwrights,' ‘ They jeer at my distresses, making a collection 
of (my) sigmas in their assumed cleverness’? Both these passages are quoted by 
a scholiast on a line of seven sigmas,? which he claims are too many ;? but he does 
not ascribe to them any ethic value. 

The question then arises, were these two authors fair in imputing a weakness 
of this kind to Euripides? Did his lines whistle unduly? I am humbly aware that 
a complete and final answer would involve counting all the syllables and all the 
s sounds in the extant plays and fragments of the various Greek tragedians; and 
even then we might feel scientifically uncomfortable because the thirty-three com- 
plete plays and the fragments represent only a small fraction of the tragedies with 
which the comic playwrights were familiar. But for rough comparison let us be 
content with samples of trimeters, chosen usually in blocks of 100, pretty much at 
random,‘ totalling 600 each for Aeschylus’ and Sophocles,® and a little over 700 for 
Euripides.?, The average number of sigmas or sigmatic sounds per 1oo lines runs 
in these passages for Aeschylus 283, for Sophocles 275, for Euripides 289. Euripides 
shows a slight preponderance ; but the difference is so meagre as to be appreciable 
only through statistics. I do not believe that the most delicate Attic ear could 
distinguish in roo lines between a total of 275 sigmas and one of 289. And as the 
samples indicate that Euripides could go down to 264, Sophocles up to 295, and 
Aeschylus to 309, it would have required only a little alteration in the choice of 
them to make either Aeschylus or Sophocles the worst offender. I suggest that it 
is the old story of ‘ giving a dog a bad name and hanging it ’. Once a good start is 
made on jests about the mother-in-law or the Aberdonian, others are speedily 
added. Euripides had been receiving hard knocks from the comedians for a long 
time. Even Eubulus, who belongs to the first half of the fourth century, was still 
Euripides-conscious, as is manifest by his having parodied several of Euripides’ 
plays.® One is inclined to think, then, that (although the tragedians were all in the 
same boat) if they were to be assailed for over-use of sigmas, Euripides would be 
singled out because he was the general butt. 

Why pay any attention, however, to the tragedians’ sigmas at all? Were the 
comedians freer of this sound themselves? Aelius Dionysius? claims that they 


3 4, ¢ , ~ — 
mdeovaler 6 aotixos T@ ciypa. 


instead of oo and relieving the hearers’ ears of 
4 I have merely assured that they shall be 


Euripides’ sigmas in this way. Actually this 





change in pronunciation has little to do with the 
matter; in the samples of tragedy used in this 
paper (see notes 5, 6, and 7 on this page) the use 
of rr would relieve Aeschylus of only 26 of his 
1,699 Or 1,700 sigmatic sounds, Sophocles of 32 
out of his 1,649, and Euripides 36 of his 2,115, 
1.e., Of ¢. 4°3, 5°3, and 5 respectively per 100 lines; 
conversely, the use of oo for rr in the passages 
taken from Plato Comicus, Eubulus, and Aristo- 
phanes would raise their figures respectively by 
14*3, 4°36, and 6°5 per 100 lines. In neither case 
would the gap between tragic and comic usage 
be bridged over, though it would nearly be so in 
the case of Plato Comicus, where the sample is 
small and the poet happens in four fragments to 
be harping on xérraBos and yAdrra. 

™ Dionysius frg. 27 (Kock): 

Kai Tots €uotow eyyeAdor mHpacw 
Ta ciypa ovAAd~avres ws avroi aodot. 

* Eur. Med. 476: €owod o” ws toacw ‘EXjvwv 

ocol,. 


fairly scattered and exhibit different types of 
emotion. 

5 Pers. 290-489; P.V. 936-1035; Sept. 369-749 
(omitting the lyrics); Ag. 581-680; Hum. 566- 
665. The sigmatic sounds total respectively 309, 
280 (or 281), 294, 263, 269, 284, = 1,699 or 1,700. 

6 Antig. 681-780, 991-1090; O.T. 1-100, 345- 
444, 513-612; O.C. 728-827. The totals here are 
respectively 268, 262, 281, 295, 249, 294, = 1,649. 

7 Alc. 606-740, 1008-36; Med. 1-95, 446-545, 
1008-80 (omitting 1077) ; HF’. 1-100, 248-347 ; Hel. 
711-810. Here the totals are respectively 387, 
89, 265, 312, 190, 287, 291, 294, = 2,115 for 731 
verses. } 

8 Kock notes the Antiope, the Auge, the 
Bellerophon, and the Oedipus ; and one is tempted 
to add the Jon, the Medea, and the Oenomaos. 

9 Quoted by Eustathius 813. 46 (Kock on Plat. 
‘Eoprai, frg. 30). One might note also that Lasos 
of Hermione went to the trouble of composing an 
wd7 dovypos (cf. Athen. x. 455). 
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tended to avoid hissing sounds, and a look through the extant iambic verses of Plato 
and Eubulus shows that although here and there they are no better than they 
should be, yet by and large their practice confirms the statement of Aelius Dionysius. 
One hundred and sixty-eight complete trimeters of Plato exhibit only one line each 
of six and seven sigmas, with an average for the whole of 2°54 or 254 per 100 lines; 
Eubulus has seven lines with six sigmas, one of seven, and forgets himself so far 
as to reach nine in one line,! out of a total of 321 complete trimeters ; but his average 
rate per roo lines is 245. Four hundred lines taken at random from Aristophanes? 
do not run above 247 for any one group of roo lines, and show a grand average of 
233. It looks, therefore, as if the comic poets, even though using more syllables per 
line in iambic composition, definitely reduced the amount of hissing sounds by 
some forty to fifty per 100 lines, which might well be noticeable to a sensitive ear ; 
and as if tragedy were attacked for its excess in this matter through what was 
regarded as its vulnerable member, Euripides. 

Let us now look briefly at the actual use of sigmas in the passages already culled 
from the tragedians. The samples chosen range in tone from the calmly expository 
to the highly emotional and bitter. Are the sigmas distributed scene by scene 
according to mood? Apparently not. In Aeschylus the lowest average (263 per 
100 lines)* and the highest (309),5 are both from sections of exposition. In Sophocles 
the lowest two (249 and 262) are from scenes of violent quarrel. In Euripides the 
highest (312) is from a tense colloquy between Medea and Jason,’ but it is noticeable 
that of the two speakers Medea, who is full of recriminations, does not use quite 
sO many sigmas as Jason, who is apologetic and placatory,® and the passage which 
ranks next in sibilance® is the quizzical one’? of twenty-nine lines where Heracles 
gives his friend Admetus a little avuncular counsel. The sarcasm and bitterness 
of the family wrangle earlier in the play" show slightly fewer hisses'* than the average 
of these Euripidean samples. What a chance the poet missed here! Admetus is 
as full of scorn, contempt, and anger as a man can be and still be articulate. 

Not only do the scenes as a whole not show large or small average use of sigmas 
distributed throughout them according as the mood is vehement or calm, but the 
distribution of tmdividual lines heavily or lightly loaded with sigmas has no apparent 
relation to the type of scene in which they occur. Lines of six and seven sigmas 
(very rarely eight or nine occur at all) are as likely to be found in expository or 
joyful parts as in those marked by high tension,’ being respectively (for these 
samples) 1 in 25°75 and 1 in 24. 

Let us now confine our attention to those scenes in which tempers are lost and 
tongues are venomous, and put our final question: Does the hissing tend to coincide 
here with those verses that reach the climax of contempt and anger? 

In the passage"™ from the exodos of the Prometheus Bound the lines that seem 
to display most bile are first those wherein the Titan says with scorn to the chorus :'5 
‘Worship, offer your prayers, fawn upon the one who happens to be in power! 
Zeus is less to me than a cipher. Let him do and govern as he will for this short 
time ; he shall not be in power over the gods for long! But hold! I see Zeus’ foot- 


© O.T. 513-612; Antig. 991-1090. 
7 Med. 446-545.  * 309 vs. 317 per 100 lines. 
9 307 per Ioo lines. 10 Alc. 1008-36. 


t Frg. 134 (Kock): rais évoriow rais xypvoornd- 
orots ordpvurat, a line as innocent of any emotion 
as well could be. 


2 Ach. 860-1066 (om. lyrics); Nub. 1214-1334 1l 606-740. 12 287 per roo lines. 
(om. lyrics); Av. 1-100; Plut. 322-421. (For note 13 see opposite.) 14 936-1035. 
3 Grand average for tragic samples is 283 per 1S 937-43: 


o¢Bou, mpocetyou, Oamre tov Kpatodvr’ aéi. 
enoi 5° EAacaov Zyvos 7 pydev pérAcr. 
Spdtw, xpateitw zévde Tov Bpaxdy xpovov 


100 lines ; for Ar., 233 ; for Pl. and Eub. combined, 
248 ; for comic samples all told, 241. 
4 Sept. 369-479 (om. lyrics). 5 Pers. 290-389. 
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man approaching, the young autocrat’s henchman. Doubtless he has come with 
news!’ There is ro line here with more than four sibilants, and there are two with 
none, and one with a single sigma. 

In Prometheus’ first address to Hermes, especially lines 955-62, which begin, 
‘You are young and young in rule, and fondly suppose that you dwell in painless 
battlements’, one line has seven sigmas (‘I have seen two autocrats deposed’), 
but it is preceded by two lines without a sibilant of any kind and followed by a line 
with one; and, if anything, these non-sigmatic lines are more contemptuous than 
the one with seven hisses. 

The other lines where contempt. and anger seem most prominent are a pair 
involving eleven sigmas:! ‘I would not exchange my evil plight for your serfdom, 
be sure of that’; a pair involving six:? ‘I revel in them, do I? I hope I may see 
my enemies revelling thus; and I count you one of them! ’; a pair involving seven 
sigmas:3 ‘In one word, I detest all the gods that have unjustly requited my 
benefactions with ill treatment’; one involving six :+ ‘ You would be insufferable 
if you were to prosper’; a pair involving eight :5 ‘ Yes, are you not a child, and 
more witless still than that, if you expect to get anything out of me?’ These are 


étws Oéde. Sapov yap ovK ap£er Geois. 2 972 f.: xA8d; yAddvras dde rods pods éyd 
GAXd’ eicopd yap rovde tov Aids tpdxw, €xOpods {Soup cai oe 8’ ev rovros A€éyw. 
Tov TOO TUpavvov Tod véou SidKovov" 3 975 f.: daA@ Adyw rods wavras éxBaipw Beods 
mavrws Te Kawov ayyedav eAnAvoev. doo. mabdvres €d Kaxovai p’ exdixws. 
966 f.: ris cfs Aarpeias tiv eu Svonpatiar, + 979: eins popynros ovK av ei mpdcaas Kadds. 
cadas émiorao’, ok av aAAdga’ éyu). 5 987 f.: 00 yap od mais re Kart TOUS’ avovorepos 


> ~ » 7 , 
ei mpoadoKds enod tt mevoea8a mapa; 





13 Lines of high and low sigmatic content : 
6-7 stigmatic 


sounds (very O-I sigmatic 
Expository and Narrative rarely 8 or 9) sounds 
Aesch. Pers. 290-389 7 lines 14 lines 
» 9» 390-489 3 23 
95 Sept. 369-479 (om. lyrics) ° 23 
Soph. 0.7. 1-100 6 24 
Eur. Med. 1-95 3 17 (= ¢. 18 per 100) 
» H.F. 1-100 4 15 
Quizzical 
Eur. Alc. 1008-36 = 29 ll. (Heracles to Adm.) 2 (= ¢. 7 per 100) 6 (= ¢. 21 per 100) 
Joy (or pretended joy) 
Aesch. Ag. 581-680 2 21 
Eur. Hel. 711-810 7 18 
32 in 824 lines = 1 in 25°75 
Tension 
Aesch. P.V.936—1035 (Pr. and Cho., then Pr. and 7 20 
Hermes) 


Aesch. Eum. 566-665 (trial scene) 12 


2 
Soph. 0.7. 513-612 (Creon and Oed.) 5 25 
» O.C. 728-827 (Creon and Oed.) 2 15 
Eur. Med. 446-545 (Jason and Medea) 9 17 
9» 9y3-:~«=CL008-8o, om. 1077 (72 Il.) (Medea’s 2 (= ¢. 3 per 100) 16 (= ¢. 22 per 100) 
debate) 
» H.F. 248-347 (Cho., Meg., Lycus) 
Hot Wrangles 
Soph. Antig. 681-780 (Creon and Haemon) 
go1—1ogo (Creon and Tiresias) 


17 


Ge 


4 28 

9? be 3 19 

»»  O.T. 345-444 (Oed. and Tir.) 4 14 

Eur. Alc. 606-740 (133 ll.) (Adm. and Pheres) 5(=c¢.4per1oo) 24 (= ¢. 18 per 100) 
46 in 1,105 lines = 1 in 24 
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matched by other lines presenting six or seven sigmas each that appear to be free 
from such emotional effects: ‘You have cast your anchor in woes like this ’;! 
‘To be sensible toward your present woes ’;? ‘ Consider, if you are not swayed 
by my words’ ;3 ‘ You will come back to the light (of day), and Zeus’... .’4 

In the selection from the quarrel between Creon and Haemon in Sophocles’ 
Antigone’ there are four lines where hatred and contempt are most marked: ‘You 
would be a fine sole ruler in a desert! ’;° ‘ Base knave, in altercation with your 
(own) father! ’? ‘O foul nature, woman-led! ’;® ‘ Woman’s chattel, do not try to 
cozen me! ’® The sigmas here amount respectively to 6, 2,3, and1. There are two 
other lines in this scene with six sigmas each, one uttered by the coryphaeus,’° 
‘A spirit thus young is sullen when o’ercome with pain’, and one by Creon,! ‘It 
is bootless labour to reverence what belongs in the other world’, both fairly 
emotionless. 

In the group of lines’? from the later scene between Creon and Tiresias, there 
are only three with as many as six sigmas each. Of these, two’ occur before the 
interlocutors’ tempers have got frayed; in the third," Tiresias retorts upon Creon, 
‘yet you are a chronic sufferer from this malady!’ The lines of highest tension's 
show respectively the following sigmatic content: 5, 3, 2, 2, 1, I, 2, 3, 5, 4, 13 1, 1, 
4;4;1; anaverage of 2-5! When one remembers that Sophocles could go up to nine,’® 
it looks almost as if the author were here avoiding sigmas as did the comedians. 

There is a vigorous scene early in Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus‘? where Oedipus 
charges the old prophet with being an accessory before the fact in the murder 
of Laius; Tiresias, angered at having his hand forced, defends himself by re- 
torting upon Oedipus some startling truths. Scorn, sarcasm, anger seem to reach 
their height in twenty-one scattered lines,!® of which one, not the most pungent, 
runs to nine sigmas, where Tiresias avers, ‘ (There is a multitude of other evils 
which you perceive not,) which will bring you to a level with yourself and with 
your children.’!? The bitterest lines are those wherein Oedipus breaks out?® railing 
at Creon’s ‘ suborning a quack like this trickster, this crafty hedge-priest, whose 
eyes are all for his purse, but who for his art is blind’; and continues a bit later?! 
of the old trouble with the Sphinx, which needed a bit of divination: ‘ You did not 
show up with this or with any knowledge divinely sent ; J was the one who came, 
I, the ignorant Oedipus, and put an end to ’t, succeeding not by augury but by 
mother wit ’; and in the two lines of bitter thrust: ‘ You are blind in ears, mind, 
and eyes 2? and ‘ You have your eyesight but cannot get your bearings in muis- 
fortune.’23 These verses, highly charged with contempt and hatred, are compara- 
tively low in sigmatic content, running respectively to 1, 4, 1; 2, 0, 3, 2; 1; 3—an 
average of just under 1-9, or 190 per too lines. 

Similar results accrue from a study of the other emotional passages mentioned 


1 965: €s rdode cavrov mnpovas Kabwpuoas. 13 997: 7i 8 Eorw; ws eyw TO cov dpicow ordpa. 
2 1000: IOI5: Kai raira Tis ons ex Ppevos voce OAs. 

mpos Tas mapovaas mnpovas opbds dpoveiv. 14 1052: ravrns av pévrot TiS vooov mAnpns Edus. 
3 1014: 1S 1033-43, 1055-7, 1059, 1061. 


oxépar 5°, €av 2) Tots enois zrevaPFs Adyots. 16 O.T. 425. 

+ 1021: diboppov néers eis Pados: Ards 5€ aor. 17 316-462 (of which 345-444 are included in our 
5 681-780. examples). 

© 739: Kadds épijuns y’ av od yijs dpxots pdvos. 18 350-3, 362, 364, 371, 374, 378, 387-0, 395-8, 
7 742: & mayxaxote, da dixns iwv marpi. 410, 413, 425, 430, 440. 

8 746: & puapov Fos Kai yuvacxds dorepov. 19 425: a 0° e€cowcet coi TE Kai TOis Gots TéKVOLS. 
9 756: yuvatkos dv SovAevpa, 7) KwTLAAE LE. 20 387-0. 

10 467: vois 8° €ari rnAtKobdros adyynoas Bapis. 21 395-8. 


II 480: mdvos meptocds €att tav “Ardou oéBewv. a8 ont. 


*2 9QI-I0go. 23 413. 
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above :' if one were to mark in red the sigmatic lines and in green the ones highly 
charged with contempt and hatred, the striking result would be only a slight over- 
lapping of the two colours. 

We have seen, then, on the basis of samples from a dozen tragedies, (1) that 
hot-tempered scenes do not show a higher total of sigmas than do calmer ones; 
(2) that individual lines heavily packed with hisses are as likely to occur in non- 
emotional passages as in those palpitating with contempt and anger; and (3) that 
even in the bitter scenes, where sigmatic lines occurring with normal frequency 
could hardly avoid coinciding with some of the more pungent parts of the dialogue, 
the coincidence is not marked. Quid verbis opust? The sum of the matter is that 
there is no matching of sigmatic lines with any particular emotion. 

I must confess that the result, though unexpected to me in regard to the 
tradition about Euripides’ over-indulgence in sigmas, has not proved disappointing 
in general. The attempt to be onomatopoetic seems just a shade below the 
dignity of great composition. Greek tragedy would be the poorer if its authors 
deviated from their concentration upon great tragic issues. We appreciate in 
Aristophanes ‘ local colour ’ and the other features that bring us face to face with 
the everyday world,—the broad Doric of the Spartan, the Aeolic dialect of the 
Theban, the illiterate jargon of the Scythian ; but in serious drama the archaic and 
highly poetic Attic Greek spoken by Theban and Corinthian, Colchian and Thessa- 
lian,* king and commoner, with only an occasional slight differentiation of tone, 
lifts our minds out of the commonplace and keeps them, undisturbed by lesser 
considerations (such as onomatopoeia) in the exalted atmosphere of pure tragedy. 


O. J. Topp. 
* UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


contempt are 632-46, 665, 696-702, 710, 713 f., 
716 f., 720, 728-38, including 3 lines of 6 or 7 
sigmas, and others exhibiting respectively 3, 2, 4, 


1 Soph. O.T. 513-612, where the strongly hiss- 
ing sigmatic lines are 526, 532, 533, 535, 610, and 
the ones particularly expressive of hatred and 



































contempt are 532-42, 548, 551 f., involving lines 
of 6, 7, 3, 6, I, I, 2, 2, 2, I, 2, 3, 4, and 2 sigmatic 
sounds ; O.C. 728-827, where the heavily sigmatic 
lines are 744 and 789, while the lines expressing 
most contempt and hatred are 761 f. and 770 f., 
embracing respectively 1, 0, 5, 3 sigmas; Eur. 
Med. 446-545, where the hissing lines are 452, 467, 
476, 481, 515, 531, 538-40, the contemptuous and 
baleful ones are 465-72, 488-90, 492-4, 510 f., 514 f., 
including (in addition to two lines of 6 and 7 
sigmas) lines exhibiting 2, 4, 1, 3, 3, 3» 3» Is 3s 25 25 
4, 3, 3» 2, and 2 sigmatic sounds; Alc. 606-740, 
where the markedly sigmatic lines are 620, 625, 
697, 717, 731, the ones expressing hatred and 


T, 4, 25 I, 4, 55 25 25 25 45 35 05 25 2, Ty 45 35 45 45 35 
45133353 25 155s 4 3s 5s 4y 4, 1, and 2. 

3 It was only in the period of decadence that 
verbiage dominated subject matter, so that 
Melanthius (Plut. Mor. 41D) could complain of 
a production by the tragic poet Diogenes that 
he could not see his play for the words: ... od« é¢7 
Katidetv adriy b7o THY Ovopdtwv emmpooouperny. 

4 In Aesch. Cho. 563 f. Orestes promises that 
he and Pylades will speak in the Phocian dialect ; 
but when the time comes (653 ff.), their language 
is no different from that of the other characters 
in the play. 























DIRECT CITATION OF ENNIUS IN VIRGIL 


quis te, magne Cato, tacitum aut te, Cosse, relinquat ? 
quis Gracchi genus aut geminos, duo fulmina belli, 
Scipiadas, cladem Libyae, parvoque potentem 
Fabricium vel te sulco, Serrane, serentem ? 

quo fessum rapitis, Fabii? tu maximus ille es, 

unus qui nobis cunctando restituis rem. 


Virgil, Aeneid, vi, vv. 841-6. 


In C.Q. xxi. 2 (1929) Dr. C. M. Bowra examined the Ennian phrases in the Aeneid 
which Virgil adopted but transformed.' Bowra, whose object was to investigate the 
reasons which led Virgil to make slight changes in these echoes, naturally had nothing 
to say about those borrowings which remained unaltered in Virgil. Of these, perhaps 
the most striking is the allusion to Q. Fabius Maximus Cunctator in v. 846 above. The 
following points can be noted about the line: 

1. It is not a subconscious, or apparently purposeless, reminiscence of familiar 
words, a habit of which the best-known example is Aen. vi. 460, invitus, regina, 
tuo de litore cessi, cf. Cat. lxvi. 39. 

2. It is not, apart from an introductory gut and a change of person and tense to 
suit the apostrophe, a conscious borrowing reorganized in a new Virgilian 
reincarnation, i.e. it is not assimilated. 

3. It was already a very familiar quotation to Virgil’s readers (‘it had long been 
proverbial in Rome’, Mackail). 

In other words, this line is not the usual furtum taken from an older writer to be 
reshaped and intimately built into the fabric of Virgil’s poem, but it is a genuine 
quotation, in external association with the context. 

There is in the six lines above another remarkable phrase on exactly the same 
footing. The description of the Scipios (which members of the family is immaterial) 
as fulmina bellt is a metaphor already made proverbial by earlier and frequent 
quotation. Lucretius had written (iii. 1034) Scipiadas, belli fulmen, Carthagints horror ; 
Cicero had used duo fulmina nostri imperit of Cn. and P. Scipio in Spain. There is the 
further evidence of a coin of Scipio showing Jupiter with a thunderbolt in the right 
hand. The pre-existence of a common literary exemplar is obvious, owing its origin 
to the fanciful connexion of Scipio with oxnmrds and perhaps popularized with the 
more practical object of countering the Punic title Barca (cf. Hebrew baragq, ‘light- 
ning ’) with a Roman Blitz. There is indeed no reason to doubt the inference made by 
Munro (on Lucretius, loc. cit.) and Norden (Aen. vi, p. 333) that all these Scipionic 
passages look back to a lost original of Ennius. 

The title magnus was not lightly given, either as an accepted cognomen, as a nick- 
name, or in literary apostrophe. I cannot find it actually applied to Cato, though such 
expressions as the magnus imperator of Nepos, Cato, 3. 1 are common.? But two 
passages in Cicero seem to me to suggest a reminiscence of magnus Cato in a literary 
context. In the Pro Archia (§ 22) Cicero is emphasizing the debt owed by the State 
to the poetae without whom its great leaders would be forgotten: ‘quae (= victories, 


1 Virgil’s debt to Ennius has been often dis- dv Kdrwva tov mavu (xxxvii. 22). It is possible 
cussed, see especially Norden, Ennius und Ver-_ that by his great-grandson’s time the use of 
gilius, 1915, and Appendix I in the same scholar’s Maior (in another sense) both hints at magnus 
edition of Book vi. and obscures it. 

2 But Dio Cassius distinguishes this Cato as 
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triumphs, etc.) quorum ingeniis efferuntur, ab eis populi Romani fama celebratur. 
carus fuit Africano superiori noster Ennius. . . . in caelum huius (= Uticensis) 
proavus Cato tollitur : magnus honos populi Romani rebus adiungitur. omnes denique 
illi Maximi, Marcelli, Fulvii non sine communi omnium laude decorantur.’ Ennius 
had eulogized all these men, Scipio mainly in Book ix of the Amnals (and in his 
Scipio), Fabius Maximus and Marcellus in Book vii, M. Fulvius Nobilior in Book xv 
(and in his Ambracia). It happens that Cato’s name does not occur in the extant 
fragments, but his consulship in 195 B.c., famous for his opposition to the repeal of 
the Lex Opfra and his drastic campaign in Spain, must have been treated in Book xi 
and his censorship was probably sketched in Book xvi, and there were, no doubt, refer- 
ences elsewhere. Cicero as much as says that Ennius praised Cato (1 caelum Cato 
tollitur), and in his next sentence I believe we have a partial quotation from his 
laudes Catonis, with a punning allusion to the epithet magnus. Ennius may have said 
that Cato was both himself great and had brought great honour to Rome: Cicero’s 
magnus honos popult Romani rebus is almost a complete hexameter.? But however 
that may be, I do not think it violent to assume that Ennius in some notable, i.e. 
quotable, context attached to Cato (his first patron) the adjective magnus. Another 
shred of evidence pointing to the same conclusion comes from the Brutus (85. 293), 
where Cicero seems to let a descriptive or quasi-titular cliché escape him and, immedi- 
ately feeling its inadequacy, to strengthen it—‘Catonem . . . magnum mehercule 
hominem vel potius summum et singularem virum’. Thus in Virgil’s magne Cato we 
should again have a direct quotation, introduced not for any ultimate motive of verbal 
artistry or because poets, especially Virgil, were wont prendre leur bien on als le 
trouvent, but introduced as a quotation to be read and understood as a quotation. 

The question guts te... tacitum . . . relinquat? is a stock rhetorical form, requiring 
no answer; yet Virgil implicitly supplies the answer. On Anchises’ lips guts? strictly 
indicates himself as narrator. But Virgil is speaking through the mouth of Anchises’ 
shade and really means that these heroes of Roman history cannot be left unsung 
either by himself or any other national poet. The convezitional formula used—unlike, 
say, quid referam?—is capable of this extension. So, too, the fessum of v. 845 is left 
ambiguously free from qualification. The reply to the question quis . . . relinquat? is 
contained in Virgil’s own words, which are familiar quotations from the national poetry 
of Rome. The citing of the actual ‘household words’ is as pointed an answer to his 
own query as would be felt if we were to ask ‘Will you, Milton, remain unsung, you 
“‘mighty-mouth’d inventor of harmonies’”’?’ It is noteworthy that only here out of 
25 occurrences does Virgil use ¢acitus passively in its original participial sense = ‘not 
spoken of’. Another conventional formula in the passage, quo fessum rapitis? has 
likewise a fuller content than usual.3 It is not the mere weariness of continuing to cite 
examples but of continuing to cite well-worn examples in words already on every 
reader’s lips. 

In view of the nature of the other descriptions, it seems not improbable that parvo 
potentem Fabrictum and sulco, Serrane, serentem are also direct quotations. This 
a priori consideration, of little weight by itself, is heavily reinforced by the words 


! A frequent play, e.g. Lucan, i. 135 (stat magni _rather similar sentiments, if we are to believe 
nominis umbra) or of Cato the Elder himself, _ the stories in Plutarch, Cato Major, xiv. 2-3. 
ibid. vi. 790-1 (mator Carthaginis hostis, non 3 That is, in addition to the oxymoron in sense 
serviturt maeret Cato fata nepotis). and sound derived from associating the dactylic 

2 Perhaps the original ran something like rapitis, Fabit with Cunctator and the spondees 
of the next line (pointed out by Norden in part), 

magnumque ferebat , ; 
snceiai! Cin dial Ueitmaadh tolliiin Niaianee. and to the allusion hinted at in fessum to the 
agn PoP great number of heroes produced by the gens 


Cato himself, boastfully @ sa fagon, expressed Fabia (396 of the name fell at the Cremera). 
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themselves. Both phrases exhibit a primitive alliteration, and the latter a character- 
istic Volksetymologie. Furthermore, the two ‘labels’ attached respectively to Fabricius 
and to C. Atilius Regulus are the traditional ones which appear again and again in 
varying form. A common literary origin is likely. Norden remarks that the spirit 
of the whole summary of Roman heroes in this section is Ennian. I feel it is more 
than that; the phrases themselves are from Ennius. 

Here it will be instructive to take a parallel from our own literature. In the 
Morning Post of 16 April 1803 Wordsworth published the Sonnet which begins 


It is not to be thought of that the Flood 

Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 

Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 

Hath flowed, ‘with pomp of waters, unwithstood ’— 
That this most famous Stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish ... 


The quotation is from Samuel Daniel’s Civil Wars, and was marked by Wordsworth 
as a quotation, and has been printed ever since in inverted commas.! There can be 
no charge here either of plagiarism? or of ‘failing to assimilate his borrowing’. While 
neither of these criticisms is any longer brought against Virgil, it is nevertheless 
useful to have pointed out the unique character of his Ennianisms in this paragraph. 
Where else does Virgil crowd so many colours from the earlier master into one inch 
of his own canvas? If we realize his motives in packing so much undigested current 
literary background into the compass of six lines, the level of significance generally 
is raised for us and the forcefulness of his rhetorical questions enhanced. 
I suggest, then, that the quotations here should be recognized, punctuated, and 

read as such: 

quis te, “magne Cato’, tacitum aut te, Cosse, relinquat ? 

quis Gracchi genus aut ‘geminos, duo fulmina belli, 

Scipiadas, cladem Libyae’, ‘parvo’ que ‘potentem 

Fabricium ’, vel te ‘sulco, Serrane, serentem ’? 

quo fessum rapitis, Fabii? tu ‘Maximus’ ille es, 

‘unus qui nobis cunctando restituis rem’.* 

L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
CARDIFF. 





1 | had noted several other instances of direct 
and acknowledged quotation (punctuated as such) 
in our modern poets, but the example given (as 
being from a ‘classic’) I owe to Professor E. C. 
Llewellyn. 

2 Servius on v. 846 quotes the Ennian original 
with the comment ‘sciens enim Vergilius quasi 
pro exemplo hunc versum posuit’: on which 
H. E. Butler, following Norden, remarks ‘Ser- 
vius is clearly defending Vergil against those who 
charged him with plagiarism—e.g. the Aeneido- 
mastix of Carbilius.’ Servius’ defence is that 
v. 846 is a quotation. In this instance ille es is 
a clear prelude to direct citation. 

3 According to this view of the lines the quis 
of vv. 841 and 842 achieves a much wider de facto 
reference. It need not in its enlargement apply 


to writers only, but through them it includes 
every Roman citizen ; for the latter will have the 
well-known quotations from the poets on their 
lips. Once again the phrase chosen (quis? and 
not an equivalent for qui poeta?) lends itself to 
the extension. 

4 This punctuation is tacitly admitted, at 
least for vv. 845-6, by the latest editor (1941) of 
Book vi, Sir Frank Fletcher, who translates : 

Thou, thou art he, their ‘Greatest’, who ‘alone 

Dost by delay our fortunes fall’n restore.’ 
But he leaves the Latin text unpointed. F. 
Richards’s translation of v.846 is also punctuated 
as a quotation. For the need of inverted commas 
in Latin see Tyrrell and Purser on Cic. Epp. ad 
ait, vil. 7. 1. 
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DI NOVENSIDES AND DI INDIGETES 


UNTIL the issue of Altheim’s book Roemische Religionsgeschichte' there was little 
doubt about the correctness of Wissowa’s view? that the two groups of the di indigetes 
and the dt novensides combined with each other represent the whole of the Roman 
pantheon, the dz tndigetes being the old, indigenous deities of the Roman people, 
inherited so to speak from the days of Romulus, the dz novensides the new deities, 
imported in historical times from foreign peoples. This view has now been aban- 
doned,* owing to Altheim’s arguments. Besides this, Altheim and later C. Koch’ 
have proved that the proximity of the expressions divi novensiles and dt indigetes in 
Livy’s report about the devotio of P. Decius Mus (viii. 9) does not in itself® justify the 
conclusion that the dz indigetes and the di novensides are linked together in such a 
manner that the solution of the problem of one group involves that of the other.’ 
Hence the questions arise, first, what is the nature of the dz novensides or of the dz 
indigetes, and whether either of these questions has been satisfactorily answered ; 
secondly, is it possible to establish any relationship between these two groups of 
deities, and can such a relation be used as a starting-point from which to investigate 
the nature of the other group? In choosing this line of research it seems to me that 
an attempt to solve the problem of the novensides rather than that of the indigetes 
promises greater success. I shall, therefore, treat the dt novensides in the first part of 
this paper. 
I. THE DI NOVENSIDES 

In dealing with the novensides-problem two different explanations are offered of 
the beginning of the word movensides, whereas there is complete unanimity in treating 
the end of the word, for *-szd- is explained by all authors as *-ses, *-stdts as in deses, 
obses, praeses, reses. According to the one interpretation® novensides is to be divided 
into *nov- = ‘new’ and *ensides (= *insides, pl. of *inses = tncola). According to 
the other? movensides is composed of noven = novem and *-stdes. I call the first view 
the novus-solution, the second the novem-solution. It seems to me that the second, the 
adherents of which explain the supposed novem in different ways, must be rejected 


I Vol. i, 1931, 25 ff.; cf. also F. Altheim, 4 Wissowa’s R.E. s.v. ‘Novensides di’, 1186 ff. ; 
History of Roman Religion, translated by H. Deubner, Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft, xxxiii 
Mattingly (1938), 107 ff. (1936), 132, 134; cf. also A. S. Hoey, Journal of 

2 G. W. Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, Roman Studies, 1938, 231. 

175 ff.; the same, Religion u. Kultus der Roemer’, 5 C. Koch, Gestirnverehrung im alten Italien, 







































19 and passim; the same in Roscher’s Lexikon 
der griechischen u. roemischen Mythologie s.v. 
‘Novensides’, 472 ff.; forerunners of Wissowa 
are Madvig, Verfassung u. Verwaltung d. 
roemtischen Staates, ii. 588, 2; J. M. Marquardt, 
Die roemische Staaisverwaltung, wi*. 36 ff. 

3 Wissowa’s view was vigorously and con- 
vincingly attacked long before Altheim by 
J. Toutain in Daremberg et Saglio’s Dictionnaire 
d. Antiquités grecques et romaines, s.v. *Noven- 
sides’, ‘ Novensiles’. 

4H. J. Rose, Harvard Theological Review, 
xxvii (1934), 37, 47; G. Rohde, Die Kultsatzungen 
der roemischen Pontifices, 102, n. 6; Nilsson, 
Deutsche Literaturzettung, 1931, 2362; F. Muller- 
Izn, Museum, 1936, 141. Weinstock, Pauly- 





87 ff. 

© Cf. pp. 50 fff. 

7 Cf. also Weinstock, 1187. 

8 M. Bréal, Les Tables Eugubines (1875), 188; 
cf. also F. Muller-Izn, Altttalisches Woerterbuch, 
294; Walde, Etymologisches Woerterbuch der latet- 
nischen Sprache*, s.v. ‘novensides’. Ernout- 
Meillet, Dictionnaire d. 1. langue latine?, s.v. 
‘novensides’; Walde—Hofmann, Etymologisches 
Woerterbuch d. lateinischen Sprache s.v.‘insideo’ ; 
Th. v. Grienberger, Indogermanische Forschungen, 
xxiii. 351; Buecheler, Lexicon Italicum, xxv. 

9 C. Koch, l.c.; Weinstock, l.c.; W. Deecke, 
Etruskische Forschungen, iv. 17; Corssen, Zeit- 
schrift f. vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft, ix. 
160 ff.; Mommsen, Unteritalische Dialekte. 342. 
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from the outset, since, as Wissowa' puts it, it is quite impossible that a word novem- 
ses could have been formed in the same way as deses, obses, praeses, reses have been 
formed. And as a matter of fact, there is no septemsides, decemsides, etc. Besides, 
none of the different solutions of the novenstdes-problem on the novem-basis is prob- 
able. We cannot accept either the view that the assumed novem-sides is identical with 
the nine lightning-deities of the Etruscans ;? nor the equation novensides = ‘the nine 
Musae’ ;3 nor the suggestion only tentatively discussed by Weinstock that the name 
novensides might have been formed on the basis of a place-name containing the 
numeral ‘nine’ as its first part—comparable to the Decempagi in the territory of the 
Mediomatrici* or to the Decem tabernae in Rome;5 nor the supposition that the di 
novensides might have been.the deities of a union of nine places, comparable to the 
place-names Hexapolis, Pentapolis—a possibility refuted by Weinstock himself; nor 
the suggestion that the name movensides may cover a union of nine deities of a political 
or at least religious community, as Weinstock puts it.© He refers here to the view of 
L. Calpurnius Piso (fr. 45 P.), accepted by Varro,’ that the novensides were nine 
deities at Trebia in the Sabine territory. Although, says Weinstock, we are not able 
to identify with certainty the place-name Trebia, quoted by Piso, the frequent 
appearance in central Italy of related place-names (Trebium, Treba, Trebiae, 
Trebula Balliensis, Trebula Mutuesca, Trebula Suffenas) makes it probable that there 
once existed a religious and political centre of all these Treb- places. Weinstock has 
not given sufficient evidence in support of these suppositions.* Besides, it may be 
doubted whether the cult of such an ennead of deities of a community, not mentioned 
by any of our sources, could have been of such importance as not only to have been 
found in an inscription written in the language of the Marsi,? but also to have been 
taken over by the Romans. One may furthermore ask why this community venerated 
precisely an ennead of gods? The series of enneads and similar groups of deities, given 
by Weinstock,’® cannot be considered a satisfactory answer. Are we now, in view of 
the improbability of the novem-solution, entitled to choose the way of the novus- 
solution? I think we may do so, provided we are able to show that the arguments 
against the novus-solution, expressed by some authors, are not decisive. 





1 Wissowa, Roscher’s Lexikon s.v. ‘Noven- 
sides’, 472. 

2 Deecke, l.c.; cf. Manilius, according to 
Arnob. iii. 38: deos novem Manilius, quibus solis 
Iuppiter potestatem taciendt sut permtserit ful- 
mints. Manilius is to be identified with L. Mani- 
lius (Manlius ?), member of the senate 657 = 97 B.C. 
(Weinstock, 1188; Muenzer, Pauly—Wissowa’s 
R.E. s.v. ‘Manilius’ 1115). 

3 Amob. ili. 38: hos Granius Musas putat, 
consensum adcommodans Aelio; this equation 
has been rejected by Weinstock, 1188. Cf. also 
P- 47, N. 3- 

4 Ihm, Pauly—Wissowa’s R.E. s.v. ‘decem- 
pagi’. 

5 Huelsen, Pauly-Wissowa’s R.E. s.v. ‘decem 
tabernae’. 

6 Weinstock, I.c. 

7 Varro, L.L. v. 73: . . . Feronia, Minerva, 
Novensides a Sabints. 

8 There is no reason to suppose that the fre- 
quent appearance of the Treb- places mentioned 
above makes it probable that there once existed 
a religious and political centre of these places. 





*Treb- belongs to Lat. trabs, Osc. triibum = 
domum, aedificitum, trbitarakavim = aedificare, 
Umbr. tremnu = tabernaculo, trebett = versatur, 
O. Welsh treb = ‘dwelling’, O. Irish atreba = 
‘he lodges’, Cymr. athref = ‘dwelling’, Lith. 
troba = ‘building’, O.E. porp, perp, O.H.G. 
dorf = ‘village’ (Walde, Etymolog. Woerterb. 
s.v. ‘trabs’). It is quite naturai that this *éreb- 
= ‘house’, ‘dwelling’, ‘village’ occurs also as 
a place-name. (Cf. the place-names Haus 
(Meyer’s Orts- u. Verkehrslex. d. deutschen 
Reichs’, s.v. ‘Haus’), Neuhaus (l.c., s.h.v.), 
Hisen, Switzerland; cf. also the place-names 
Trebra, Drever, Drebber, which belong to O.E. 
porp, O.H.G. dorf (E. Schroeder, Nachrichten 
v. d. kgl. Gesellschaft d. Wissensch., Goettingen, 
Geschaeftl. Mitteil. 1906, 105 ff.). There is no 
necessity to postulate a religious and political 
centre for places with names of such a general 
meaning. 

° CIL ix, p. 349; R. v. Planta, Grammattk d. 
oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte, ii. 543, n. 2433 
Conway, The Italic Dialects, 261. 

10 Weinstock, 1188, ll. 33 ff. 
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One of these arguments is based on the punctuation nove-sede of the inscription 
CIL xi. 6297 = CIL i*. 375, Dessau 2977 (Pisaurum): 


Deiv-no[vje-sede P. Popaio Pop. f. 
According to Toutain' and Altheim? this punctuation shows that novensides is not 
composed of a word *enstdes, since the stop is placed immediately before -sides and 
not before -esides; the remaining nove is, therefore, in their opinion to be identified 
with the numeral nove(m), not with *novos. This argument is not convincing, since 
punctuation in the middle of a word need not have any etymological significance, nor 
is it always careful, as witness on the Oscan Tabula Bantina* and the Umbrian 


Tabulae Iguvinae.$ 


Weinstock’s second argument against the novus-solution® is based on his view 
that the Latin language has no old compounds from novus, unless one explains nuper 
and muntius in this way. This argument is not convincing either, as we may assume 
with a high degree of probability that at least nuper is a very old compound from 


novus.’ 


We see therefore that in trying to solve the novensides-problem we are entitled to 
start from the supposition that novensides is a word composed of novus and *inses = 


‘new inhabitant ’.® 


' Toutain, l.c. 

2 Altheim, A History of Roman Religion, 112. 

3 Cf. e.g. i]nperat-oribus CIL xi. 3078 = CIL 
i?. 364, 5; conprome:sise CIL i*. 581, 14; detx-serit 
CIL i?. 592, ii. 34; Kat-li CIL i*. 1038. 

+ Planta, Grammaitk d. oskisch-umbrischen 
Dialekte, 1. 50, 599. 

5 Planta, i. 50; the latest edition of the 
Tabulae Iguvinae by G. Devoto has not been 
accessible to me for the last few years. 

© Weinstock, l.c. 

7 Ermout—Meillet?, s.v. ‘nuper’, which accord- 
ing to them is to be derived from *novo-paros 
(cf. pauper), undoubtedly an old adjective; cf. 
also Muller-Izn, Altital. Woerterbuch, 293, who 
remarks that *novo-paros as compound may 
perhaps have existed in pre-Roman times. On 
nuntius (from *novi-ventius) cf. my remarks, 
Studi Etruschi, 1938, 409 ff. 

8 It is worth mentioning that starting from 
the comp. nov-e(n)ses we find that the inscription 
Conway 261 shows a couple of alliterations, the 
first of which, containing esede, is an alliteration 
of the first two letters of the respective words: 

esos nov-esede pesco pacre. 

We find such or similar alliterations very often 
in religious and similar texts. Cf. the inscription 
of Corfinium, Planta, ii. 546, n. 254; Conway, 
no, 216: 

l. 2... pristafalacirix-prismu ... uidad 

1.3 uibdu... 
Carmen evocationis, Macr. Sat. iii. 9. 7 ff: ... 
venerorque veniamque; Carmen devotionis, Liv. 
viii. 9. 6 ff.: . . . precor veneror veniam pelo... 
vim, victoriam ...; Precatio vilici, Cato, de agr. 
c. 141, 2 ff.: ... tu fruges, frumenta, vineta vir- 
gultague . . .; Hersiliae precatio, Gellius, Noctes 


Alt. 13. 23. 13: nuplits proprits et prosperis ult, 
quod de tut contugis constlto contigit . . . posteros 
patriae pararent; Marcellus, de medicamentis, 
15. 11: has toles has tosillas . . . de istis membris 
medullis; L. Accius Aenead. sive Dectus fr. 4 
(Ribbeck, i, p. 326): invicte invoco; portenta ut 
populo patriae verruncent bene; Ennius Teleph. 
fr. 4 (Vahlen*, 182): Qua tllum di deaeque magno 
mactassint malo; L. Afranius Privign. fr. 16 
(Ribbeck, ii. 235): dt te mactassint malo; Liv. 
I. 24. 7: potes pollesque; Catull. 76. 20: eripite 
hance pestem perniciemque.—Cf. also in the 
Umbrian Tabulae Iguvinae, e.g.: I1a 30 e. al. 
loc.: venpersuniru (= ven-persuntru) persnihmu 
(venpersuntru like novesides showing the allitera- 
tion inmidst the word) ; Iv 1 (e. al. loc.) : puemune 
puprike purtuvito; vib 60 (= Vila 49):... 
hondu holtu ... preplotatu preutlatu; 1 a 9, 16: 
supa sumtiu; 1 b 29, 37: vesklu vetu; V1 a 30 e. al. 
loc.: pacer pase, VI a 27, 37, 47, b 30: pesetomest 
peretomest. We find many parallels also in the 
Etruscan sources. Cf. above all the alliteration 
eSis esera Agr. iii. 20 (v. M. Runes, Der eiruskische 
Text der Agramer Mumienbinde, 5), comparable 
to our esos nov-esede ; cf. also Agr. xii. 3: Qunyulem 
mu hilarOune (= hilar-Oune also comparable 
to our esos nov-esede); Agr. vii. 3: vacl aisvale 
(= ais-vale, cf. vii. 5: vacl vile vale, like aisvale 
on the end of the line); v. 21: favitic fagez; 
ix. 14: fagetc farOan; v. 22: zeric zec; vii. 9: 
cepen ceren; vil. 19: ceren cepar; iv. 4, 17: 
sveleric svec; passim: tin$i tiurim; vili. 12: 
BaclO Oar. 

With the alliteration pesco pacre of the 
novesede-inscription Conway 261 the following 
alliterations may be compared: pritrome pacris 
puus in the inscription of Corfinium, Conway, 
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Since the novensides are deities called ‘the new inhabitants’, and since the idea 
must be excluded that they are to be identified with the deities imported from foreign 
peoples into the Roman pantheon, we must ask whether there is another group of 
gods inside the Roman pantheon which could be called ‘the new inhabitants’. I 
venture to answer this question in the affirmative. There is such a group mentioned 
in two—one might even say three—inscriptions : the numina of new wells and springs, 
called novae nymphae: 

(1) CIL x. 4734 = Dessau 3868 ; Mondragone, Campania, a. 71 p. Chr. n.: Nymphis 

sanct. novis repertis in villam Surdinianam Amempti Caes. l. et Orciviae Phoebes et 
Rhon1, lib. eorum, deduct. ad eam villam quae et ipsae maiestate suae se dederunt. 
Imp. Caesare Vespasiano III. M. Cocceio Nerva coss. 

(2) CLL ili. 1129 = Dessau 3867, Apulum, Dacia, time of Antoninus Pius: Pro 
salut. domint nosirt sanctissimt Antonina Pit Augustt Nymphis novis sacrum 
Rufrius Sulpicia leg. XIII G. Anto. 

(3) CIL iii. 3116, Dalmatia, Arba: Nymphis aug(ustis) sacrum: C. Raecius Leo 
aquam, quam nullus antiquorum in civitate fuisse meminerit, inventam, im- 
pendto et voluniate. .. .! 

Related to the Nymphae novae are the numina of wells, the water of which had dis- 
appeared and returned :? 

(1) CIL xiii. 6649, Stockstadt, Germania: Nymfae Apollinares renovatae meritoque 
aris dedicandae.... 

(2) CIL v. 3106, Gallia Cisalpina: Nymphis Limphisque augustis ob reditum 
aquarum.... 

(3) CIL ix. 4644, Interocrium, Regio IV, a. 749 a.u.c.: Lumpheis Dian. Reducis 
sacr. 

The view that the novensides are to be identified with the novae nymphae of the 
Roman pantheon is corroborated by two facts. First, the position of the divi noven- 
stiles among the deities enumerated by Livy in his description of the devotio of P. 





Decius Mus: Jane Juppiter 
Mars pater Quirine 
divt novenstiles 
divt quorumst potestas 
dique Manes 


Bellona Lares 
dt tndigetes 
nostrorum hostiumque 


shows that the movensides are deities existing in the background of the Roman 
pantheon. On the other hand, we are surely right in saying that the mymphae and 


n. 216; pacer pase in the Tabulae Iguvinae; 
Apollo, quaeso te ut des pacem propitius. | Salutem 
et sanitatem nostrae familiae | Meoque ut parcas 
gnato pace propitius (Plaut. Merc. 678); ut hanc 
tua pace aram obsidere | patiare (Plaut. Rud. 698). 
Te genium, Vulcane, loct pacemque precamur 
(Grattius Cyneg. 436); Tu saevis exanclatis 
casibus pausam pacemque tribue (Apul. Met. 
II. 2). 

t Heichelheim, Pauly—Wissowa’s R.E. s.v. 
‘Nymphai’ 1584d, is right in saying that the 
surname Nymphae Novae may have been given 
even more frequently to springs, newly discovered 
or made fit for use.—Here may be mentioned the 
place-names Aguae Novae (Numidia); Fuente 
Novilla (Spain; prov. Guadalajara); Fuente 
Nueva (Spain; prov. d.l. Corufia); Santiago de 
Nuevefuentes (in the same province); Neu- 


Brunn, Schweizer Idiotikon, v. 660. Correspond- 
ing names of brooks, sources, woods: Fontaines 
(Les Neuf-), Département du Cantal, Dictionn. 
topographique du Dép. d. Cantal, 209; Fontaine- 
Neuve, Dép. d. 1. Céte-d’Or, Dictionn. topogr. 
d. Dép. d.l. Céte-d’Or, 169; Fontnouvelle, Dép. d.1. 
Dréme, Dict. top. d. Dép. d. 1. Dréme, 149; 
Font-Neuve, Dép. d. Hautes-Alpes, Dict. top. d. 
Dép. d. Hautes- Alpes, 65; Fontaine-Neuve, Dép. 
d. Morbihan, Dict. top. d. Dép. d. Morbthan, 71; 
Font Neuve, Dép. d. 1. Dordogne, Dict. top. d. 
Dép. d. l. Dordogne, 128. Similar names occur in 
the Départements de |’Hérault, de l’Yonne, du 
Haut-Rhin. 

2H. Herter, Pauly—-Wissowa’s R.E. s.v. 
*“Nymphai’ 1536. 

3 Cf. pp. 50 ff. 
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consequently also the novae nymphae are not protagonists among the Roman deities. 
Secondly, Martianus Capella in his description of the sixteen regions of heaven 
(i. 45 ff.) says that besides other deities (Quirinus Mars, Lar militaris, Iuno) Fons, 
Lymphae, Diique novensiles dwell in the second region.' The conclusion is almost 
inevitable that like Fons and Lymphae the Novensiles are also water-deities, the 
numina of springs, having come lately into existence. So we may say that Thulin,? 
and before Thulin Swoboda,? were, without referring to the Nymphae novae, right in 
putting the question whether, according to the position of the mnovensiles in the 
description of the heavenly region II, given by Martianus Capella, these deities could 


not be identified with water-spirits.* 


1 The passage runs as follows: im secunda 
itidem mansitabant praeter domum Iovts, quae 1bt 
quoque sublimis est, ut est in omnibus praediatus, 
Quirinus Mars, Lars milttaris, Iuno etiam thi 
domicilium possidebat, Fons etiam, Lymphae, 
diigue Novensiles——Martianus Capella’s doctrine 
is derived from Nigidius Figulus, who for his 
part uses older, especially Etruscan, sources (cf. 
Wissowa, Gesammelie Abhandlungen, 125; Thulin, 
Die Goetter des Martianus Capella, 82 f.; Kroll in 
Pauly-Wissowa’s R.E. s.v. ‘Nigidius’ 202, 204, 
210; Wessner in Pauly-Wissowa’s R.E. s.v. 
‘Martianus Capella’ 2008). 

2 Thulin, Die Goetter etc., 67. 

3 A. Swoboda in his edition of Nigidius 
Figulus 89: ‘. . . cum antecedant Fons et Lym- 
phae, ei opinioni favet quam Amobius l.c. his 
verbis refert : hos Granius Musae putat consensum 
adcommodans Aelio (cf. Camenae), qui proprie 
erant fontium deae’. Swoboda goes too far in 
strictly identifying the novensiles of Martianus 
Capella’s report with the Musae, but the nucleus 
of his view is sound, since the Musae were water- 
deities (Nilsson, Griechische Feste, 441; Kern, 
Religion d. Griechen, i. 208; Rose, A Handbook 
of Greek Mythology, 173; Preller, Roemtsche 
Mythologie’, i. 103); the incorrect identification : 
Novensiles—Musae is due to the fact that noven- 
in novensiles was erroneously considered to be 
identical with the numeral novem. 

4 It seems worth mentioning that Fons, 
Lymphae, Diique Novensiles form a triad of 
water-deities, comparable to the triad of such 
gods in the Carthaginian oath-ritual (Usener, 
Rheinisches Museum, 1903, 18) and to the triad: 
deos marinos, fontanos, fluviales, Aug. Civ. 3. 12, 
p. 110, 7 D.—Martianus Capella mentions water- 
deities also in the 1oth region: Neptune autem, 
Lar omnium cunctalis, ac Neverita tuque Conse ex 
decima convenistis. For Consus = Neptunus 
equester cf. Weinstock, Pauly—-Wissowa’s R.E. 
s.v. ‘Neptunus’, 2524; Wissowa in Roscher’s 
Lexikon s.v. ‘Consus’. We do not know any- 
thing about Lar omnium cunctalis and Neverita 
(Reuerita Kopp; Nerina Grot.; Nerita ed. pr.), 
but as these names are put between Neptunus 
and Consus (= Neptunus equester), it is arguable 


that the Lar omnium cunctalis and Neverita are 
water-deities too. I propose the emendation Lar 
amnium cunctalis instead of Lar omnium cun- 
ctalis (cf. Mart. Cap. ed. Dick, 1. 15 (p. 13, 1. 8) 
amne ed., omnis A'; 5. 536 (p. 267) aratori L, 
orator: rell.; 1. 36 (p. 23, 1. 2): barbito ed., 
barbita A; 1. 61 (p. 29, 1. 10) Azonos ed., azonas 
B'D; 1. 68 (p. 32, 1. 12) cunctarumque ed., cun- 
ctorumque Alb m v; 1. 91 (p. 38, 1. 13) astrigeri 
ed., ostrigert b y*). The corruption omnium, in 
my opinion, was caused by the fact that cunctus 
and omnis are often bound together (cf. TLL s.v. 
‘cunctus’ 1396, ll. 58, 1397, ll. 21 ff., 75 ff., 1398, 
1. 34, 1399, ll. 39 ff., 45). I venture the equation: 
Lar amnium cunctalis = Okeanos, since all 
streams, rivers, brooks, sources, and the whole 
sea flow out of him (II. 21, 195 ff.; cf. Herter in 
Pauly—Wissowa’s R.E. s.v. ‘Okeanos’, 2352; 
Friedr. Schwenn, Die Theogonie des Hesiod, 95) 
and since Lar was later a general term applied to 
deities of different kind (Wissowa, Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, 134). Neverita mentioned im- 
mediately behind Lar omnium cunctalis may be 
a corrupted form meaning Nnpirns, the grandson 
of Okeanos (Eitrem in Pauly—Wissowa’s R.E. s.v. 
Nnpirns), latinized probably Nerita, since nerita 
was the Latin equivalent of Gr. ynpirns = concha 
marina, into which the grandson of Okeanos was 
transformed. I suggest that the first phase of 
corruption was the dittography nenerita instead 
of nerita (cf. Martianus Capella ed. Dick, 1. 25, 
p. 18, 1. 12 uterque ed.,ut uterque B a; 3. 298, p. 123 
1. 15 ut tertia ed., ut utrium M), the second the 
erroneous spelling neuerita instead of nenerita. 
The mistake in writing u instead of m is very 
frequent (cf. 3. 241, p. 90, 1. 4 lentter ed., leviter b.) 
A similar line was taken by Preller—Jordan, 
Roemische Mythologie, ii. 121 (‘Der Name 
wahrscheinlich verderbt ; vielleicht ein weiblicher 
Nereus ’) and Thulin, Die Goetter, etc., 4 (‘(Koennte 
Neverita vielleicht eine etruskische Umgestaltung 
von Amphitrite sein?’). It is possible that 
nerita was imported not directly from Greece but 
indirectly (cf. sporta, groma) from Etruria. Cf. 
’Opéorns, Etr. urste, Diroxrirns, Etr. DeliuBe 
with the loss of the terminal -s. 
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The probability of this conclusion seems to be increased when we call attention 
to the doublet: novensides-novenstles. The principal form is novensides, the form 
novensues is secondary. Some linguists consider novensiles a ‘Sabinism’, showing the 
Sabinic change of d to /." Although this explanation goes back to Varro, it is, in my 
opinion, insufficient to explain the form novensiles. It is more methodical to prefer a 
solution within the boundaries of the Latin language. Such a solution is given by 
supposing that novensiles is due to the fact that the simplex salio? and some com- 
pounds from salio* are very often used in connexion with aqua, fons, nympha, unda,s 
etc. Novenstdes is to be considered in the same way as lingua, lautia, perhaps also as 
larix, levir. These are, in my opinion, not cases of Sabinism, but only of the influence 
of a word belonging to those usually associated in the spoken language with the word 
in question : lingua,® O. Lat. dingua, influenced by lingere ; lautia, older dautia, altered 
by Joca in the phrase loca dauita;’ larix, from *darix, perhaps influenced by lacrima 
in the connexion lacrima *daricis ;* levir, originally *daiuér, according to the communis 
opinio influenced by laevus, quast = laevus vir.2 In other words, the change of 
novensides to novenstles is a phenomenon of Roman popular etymology. I think we 
can point to another case of the conversion of Lat. -*std- to -*sil-: praesilium, by- 
form of praesidium, originated probably by the influence of praesul = praeses."® 


1 Conway, Indogerman. Forschungen, ii. 166; 
Schrijnen, Zettschr. f. vergletch. Sprachwissensch. 
xlvi. 376 ff.; Goidanich, Ait: d. I°. Congresso 
nazionale d. Studi Romani, ii. 400 ff. 

2 Cf. my remarks, Philologische Wochenschrift, 
1936, 48 ff. 

3 Cf. the large collection given by Birt, 
Archiv f. latein. Lexikographie, xi. 181. His 
material could be amplified; cf. CIL vi. 30799, 
Rome: .. . de suo fecit acua(m) salire; ix. 3312, 
Superaequum B.C.: aed(iles) ex p(ago) d(ecreto) 
Aquam saliendam c(oeraverunt). 

4 adsilio: Ov. Met. 6. 107; Fast. 3. 591; Trist. 

I. 10. 7. 

desilio: Hor. Ep. 16. 48 lympha desilit; 
Carm. 3. 13. 16 lymphae desiliunt; Ov. 
Fast. 4. 428; Plin. Ep. 5. 6. 24. 

exsilio: Plin. H.N. 2. 234; 31. 18. 107; Senec. 
Herc. Oet. 818. 

insilio: Ov. Trist. 1. 4. 8. 

prosilio: Ov. Met. 15. 272; Plin. H.N. 5, 9. 10. 

5 Here are to be mentioned also the Nymphae 
Salaces and Salacia Neptuni. Cf., for the 
Nymphae Salaces (Paul. Fest. 327), Osthoff in 
Domaszewski, Abhandlungen, 107;  Ilberg, 
Roscher’s Lexikon s.v. ‘Salacia’; Domaszewski, 
Beitraege zur alten Geschichte u. Alterthumskunde, 
Festschrift z. Otto Hirschfeldt’s 60. Geburtstage, 
245. The Nymphae Salaces are not the lascivious 
but the springing nymphs. Salacia Neptunt is the 
springing-power of the wells; cf. Osthoff, 1.c. ; 
Domaszewski, Beitraege, l.c.; the same, Archiv 

f. Religionswissensch. x. 9; Ernout—Meillet, Dic- 
tionnaire?, s.v. ‘salio’; Wissowa, Religion u. 
Kultus?, 226; Latte, Archiv f. Religionswiss. 


xxiv. 254; Weinstock, Pauly—Wissowa’s R.E. 
s.v. ‘Neptunus’ 2518; Altheim, A History etc., 
184. 

© Walde-Hofmann s.v. ‘lingua’; Ernout- 
Meillet? s.v. ‘lingua’ assert that lingua is a 
dialect-form, the reception of which was facili- 
tated by a popular etymology, which connected 
the word with lingere. In my opinion in this 
and other cases it is not necessary to assume that 
the form is an imported one. These cases belong 
to the phenomenon of assimilation of consonants 
within the frame of a phrase or a sentence or 
a word-series (e.g. the numerals). Cf. the follow- 
ing notes, and Lindsay, The Latin Language, 286. 

7 Walde-Hofmann s.v. ‘dautia’; another 
explanation is given by Emout-Meillet? s.v. 
‘lautia’. It is contested convincingly by Hof- 
mann s.v. ‘lautia’. 

8 Walde—Hofmann s.v. ‘larix’ 765. 

9 Ernout-—Meillet? s.v. ‘lévir’, who refer to 
French ‘mari de la main gauche’; Walde- 
Hofmann quote Non., p. 557 ‘quasi laevus vir’. 
Perhaps not laevus, but lévo—in spite of the 
difference of quantity (lévtr, lévo)—was the 
influencing factor; cf. for the levir as ‘helper’ 
Schrader—Nehring, Reallexikon s.v. ‘Zeugungs- 
helfer ’. 

10 Mar. Victorinus K. vi. 9. 17 ff.: [nos nunc} 
linguam per | potius quam per d [scribamus] et 
praesidium per d potitus quam per 1.—It seems to 
me that the explanation of the by-form noven- 
siles here proposed is more plausible than the 
suggestion of Emout, that movensiles is the 
result of the influence of the adjectives ter- 
minating in -2lis or -ensilis. 
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Il. THE DI INDIGETES 


Now that we have proved that the dz novensides belong to the group of water- 
deities, representing the new springs,’ we may put the question: are there any signs 
that the dz ¢ndigetes mentioned by Livy 8. 9. 6 immediately after the divt novensiles 
are water-deities too? I answer this question in the affirmative, and assume that the 
indigetes were the numina of wells flowing from the beginning of Roman history. 

The most important argument in favour of the equation dz tndigetes = ‘water- 
deities’ is to be found in the fact that the cult of the Numicus river of Lavinium is 
closely connected with the worship of the Iuppiter Indiges of Lavinium or, as Kroll? 
puts it, that the name Indiges ‘haftete am Numicusflusse’. It is true that we have 
no direct testimony of the connexion Numicus Indiges, as Marbach3 emphasizes ; ‘we 
have only Iuppiter Indiges and—a name of relatively late origin—Aeneas Indiges, 
a name surely due to the fact that according to the older annalistic literature Aeneas 
during the struggle with the Etruscans under Mezentius had been carried off into the 
Numicus’ ;* but there cannot be any doubt that the name Indiges and the Numicus 
are very closely connected. It seems, on account of the high veneration of the 
Numicus-numen, that this deity—at first probably called Numicus Indiges—was 
finally considered an individualization of Iuppiter and named Juppiter Indiges, a 
name to a certain degree comparable to luppiter Clitumnus.s Probably the Numicus 
Indiges was called, immediately after this identification, first, I[uppiter Numicus 
Indiges, and finally, by dropping the name Numicus as superfluous, Iuppiter Indiges. 

Another argument in favour of the equation di indigetes = ‘water-deities’ is to be 
found in the verb indigitare. The problem of the etymology of this verb has been 
solved by Th. v. Grienberger:® iudigitare is a denominative of indiges and meant 
originally only “to worship the tndigetes’. Starting from this convincing etymology 
we must ask how it could happen that this verb, at first only meaning ‘to worship 
the tndigetes’, who were undoubtedly second-class deities,?7 could have been applied 
later to the veneration of gods of the highest order. In answering this question we 
must remember that the creation of formulae employed for the action of imdigitare 
was the duty of the ponttfices. According to the most probable etymology of the 
word pontifices as ‘bridge-builders’,® the pontifices in the beginning were occupied 
only with bridge-building and hence also with the reconciliation of the river-deities, 
offended by such building.® This enables us to understand how indigttare could 


‘ 


1 Cf. with this Roman view the Ephesian dis- deivatud = iurato. Walde-Hofmann s.v. ‘in- 
tinction between mpeoBirepac and vewrepac diges’ and H. J. Rose, Handbook of Latin 








Nipda (The Collection of Anc. Greek Inscr. in 
the British Mus. wi. 221, n. 600; Herter, 1529). 

2 Kroll, Gnomon, 1934, 142; cf. also Wissowa, 
Religion u. Kulius?, 224; Aebischer, Studi 
Etruscht, 1932, 124. 

3 Marbach, Philologische Wochenschrift, 1934, 
266. 

+ Cf. the derisive words of Arnobius 1. 86: 
Indigetes illi qui flumen repunt [irrepunt Kluse- 
mann] et in alvets Numict cum rants et pisciculis 
degunt. 

5 Wissowa in Roscher’s Lexikon 1. 912; the 
same, Religion u. Kultus*, 224*. We find a similar 
development in Greece also; cf. O. Kern, 
Religion d. Griechen, i. 187. 

® Th. v. Grienberger, Indogerman. Forschun- 
gen, xxiii (1908/9), 352, with reference to Lat. 
parentare; cf. also Kretschmer, Glotia, x (1920), 
153, referring to Lat. parentare, venerare, Oss. 
4599-6 





E 


Literature, 8", accept this etymology. 

7 According to the position of the indigetes in 
Livy’s devotio-story after the Lares and the 
novensiles. 

8 Varro, L.L. 5. 83; Helbig, Bull. Inst. 1884, 
7 ff.; Bonfante, Ait: d. Istituto Veneto d. Scienze, 
1937/8, xcvii. 2, 57 ff., 62 ff.; Ernout—Meillet? s.v. 
‘pontifex’; Deubner, Lehrbuch d. Reltgions- 
geschichte, edited by Berthelot and Lehmann, 
li. 453 ff.; Schrader-Nehring, Reallextkon d. 
indogerm. Altertumskunde, s.v. ‘Priester’ 204, 
‘Bruecke’ 168; Pfister, Bursians Jahresbericht, 
etc., vol. ccxxix. 384; Kretschmer, Glotia, x. 
212 ff.; Sogliano, Historia, v. 555 ff. The equa- 
tion pontifex = *polentifex, proposed by A. v. 
Blumenthal, Die iguvinischen Tafeln, 50, is too 
far-fetched. 

9 Clemen, Religionsgeschichte Europas, 1. 206 ff. 
L. Preller, Roemische Mythologie’, ii. 126.—Cf., 
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develop from a verb with the special meaning of ‘ worshipping of water-deities ’ toa verb 
of such general significance. We may say that just as the competence of the pontifices 
increased, until these priests gained the highest position among the Roman religious 
corporations, so the scope of the meaning of indigitare was enlarged until it became 
an expression of very general significance, including the veneration of the highest 
deities. 

A third argument is given us in Livy’s report on the devotio of P. Decius Mus. 
Since the novensides are spring-deities originated in historical times, not inherited, so 
to speak, from the days of Romulus, and since Livy enumerates them among the 
deities playing a part at the devotio, we must take into account the relatively small 
importance of the movensides compared with the other group of water-deities and 
expect this other group to be mentioned too. It would be quite inconceivable that 
they should not. If we follow up this argument, then considering the fact that only 
the phrase dt tndigetes could cover this more important group, we must assume that 
Livy’s dt indigetes are to be identified with it. Thus the suggestion that the novensides 
and the indigetes are closely connected with each other and stand on the same level 
is proved correct. 

Just as Martianus Capella mentions not only the novensides but also other water- 
deities (Fons, Lymphae), so Livy also refers to both groups. The parallelism of the 
list of gods enumerated by Martianus Capella as inhabitants of regio II and the series 
of Livy’s report is not confined to the water-deities, as the following scheme shows: 


Mart. Capella. Livius. 
lanus 


> Iuppiter 





A 


Iuppiter, lodging in each of the 16 
regions, therefore not especially men- 
tioned! 


> Mars pater Quirinus 
> Bellona, Lares (presumably the 
Lares militares)? 





Quirinus Mars 
Lars militaris 


A A 





Iuno (belonging to Iuppiter, both being 
the coniugales reges)? 


Fons, Lymphae pe dt novensiles 
dtique novenstiles Pe di dt indigetes 
dit quorum est potestas nostrorum 
hostiumque 


diique Manes 


We can strengthen this argument based on Livy’s account of the devotio of P. 
Decius by the stylistic structure of the formula adorationis mentioning the noven- 
siles and indigetes, which formula Livy in all probability took from official sources.‘ 


for the sanctity of streams, rivers, and wells, 1 Mart. Cap. 1. 46. 

Eitrem, Opferritus und Voropfer d. Griechen und 2 Wissowa, Roscher’s Lexikon s.v. ‘Lares’, 
Roemer, 85 ff., 115, 121; the same, Beitraege zur 1870, 55 ff.: ‘In der Devotionsformel des P. 
griechischen Religionsgeschichte, 28. 333; J. G. Decius Mus . . . legt es die Gruppierung der 
Frazer, GB? ii. 155 ff.; the same on Paus. 8. 72; angerufenen Gottheiten . . . nahe, an die Lares 
Kern, Religion der Griechen, i. 87 ff.; Waser, militares zu denken, denen die Arvalbrueder im 
Pauly-Wissowa’s R.E. s.v. ‘Flussgoetter’, 2776- Jahre 213 ob salute(m) victoriamque Germanicam 
80; Domaszewski, Archiv fuer Religionswissen- ... opfern.’ 3 Mart. Cap. 1. 49. 
schaft, 12. 67 (on auspicitum peremne); E. O. 4 Deubner, Archiv fuer Religionswissenschaft, 
James, in Hastings, E.R.E., art. ‘Water’, 709; 8 (Beiheft), 67; Muenzer, Pauly—Wissowa’s R.E. 
Huennerkopf, Handwoerterbuch des deutschen s.v.devotio; Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 


Aberglaubens, s.v. Fluss, 1691 ff. 182 ff. 
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This formula, which contains all the criteria of the so-called ‘artistic prose ’' (Norden’s 
‘Kunstprosa ’), shows the following stylistic picture :? 


Iane Iuppiter 


Mars pater Quirine Bellona Lares 
§{ divi novensiles dt indigetes 
(=1+3+3-+1) | dtvt quorumst potestas nostrorum hostiumque 
dique Manes 
vos precor veneror veniam peto oroque 
utt populo Romano Quiritium vim victoriam prosperetis 
hostesque popult Romani Quiritium 
terrore formidine morteque afficratis 
sicut verbis nuncupavi 
tta pro re publica <popult Romant> Quiritium 
8) exercitu legionibus auxtlits popult Romant Quiritium 
(=1+3+3+1)  Hegiones auxtliaque hosttum mecum adits Manibus 
Tellurique devoveo 


We see that the divi novensiles and the di indigetes are bound together in one colon 
in the same way as the war-deities Mars pater Quirinus on the one hand, Bellona 
Lares (mtltares) on the other. That means that it is not by chance that the dz sndigetes 
are mentioned immediately after the divi novensiles, but because of a close connexion 
between them. This result of a purely stylistic investigation gives us the right to use 
our knowledge about the meaning of the one clause of the colon (divi novenstles) to 
enlarge our knowledge about the other (dz indigetes). In other words, if the novensiles 
are water-deities, then the indigetes are to be considered water-deities too. 

Another argument in favour of our solution of the indigetes-problem may be drawn 
from the inscription CJL x. 5779 (Caereatae Marianae, Casamare, Arpinum, a. 750 u.C.) : 
C. Calvisto L. Passieno cos... . Iovi aéris et diis indigetibus, the reading of which, it 
is true, in the decisive passage is not beyond doubt, since aéris is only conjectural, 
as some letters are not fully legible. The di indigetes as water-deities would best fit 
into the frame of our inscription, the more so as the elements air and water according 
to the meteorology of the ancients are very closely connected with each other, as is 
shown by the following quotations: Ennius, quoted by Varro, L.L. v. 65: Isttc est is 
Iuppiter quem dico, quem Graect vocant Aérem, qui ventus est et nubes, wmber postea ; 


Cic. Nat. deor. 2. 84: ex aqua oritur aér; 2. 27: ipse (aér) . . . orttur ex respiratione 
aquarum; CIL vi. 404, Dessau, 3062: Jovi o. m. caelestino, Fontibus et Minervae; 
Hor. C.S. 29: fertilis frugum pecorisque tellus 


spicea donet Cererem corona, 
nutriant fetus et aquae salubres 
et Iovis aurae; 


1 Alliteration: Jane, Iuppiter; veneror veniam; them. Cf. Varro, quoted by Aug. C.D. iv. 23: 
vim victoriam; mecum diis Manibus. Romulus ... constituit ...deos Ianum, Iovem, 
Anaphora: divi Novensiles, di Indigetes, divi Martem; 7. 9: penes Ianum sunt prima, penes 
quorumst potestas nostrorum hostiumque; lovem summa; Cato, de agric. c. 134, 2 ff.: 
dique Manes. Iano Iovt Iunont praefato; 141: Ianum Iovem- 
Variatio: dim ...dt...divut... dique. que vino praefamino; Plaut. Bacch. 892: Ita me 
Asyndeton: Jane Iuppiter; Mars pater Iuppiter Ianus Ceres ...; Henzen, Acta fratr. 
Quirine Bellona Lares; precor veneror; vim  Arval. 144. Ant (=Janus) and Tin (= Iuppiter) 
victoriam ; terrore formidine ; exercitulegioni- are neighbours on the Etruscan bronze liver of 


bus auxilits. Piacenza (C. Thulin, Die Goetter des Martianus 
Coniunctio trimembris: terrore formidine Capella, 8. 10. 22 ff.). 
morteque ; exercitu legionibus auxilits. 2 C. Thulin, Jtalische sakrale Poésie und Prosa, 


The alliteration and the asyndeton Jane _ 51 ff.; accepted by G. Appel, De Romanorum 
luppiter is based on the close connexion between precationibus, 162. 
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Aristotle, De mundo 4, p. 394°13: 7a 5é ev dédp. mvdéovta avedpata Kadodpev avéuous, 
avpas 5€ tas €€ dbypot depopévas exmvods.! 

After having produced the arguments in favour of the suggestion that the indigetes 
were water-deities,2 we may deal with the etymology of the word indigetes. It is 
obvious that the etymologies of indigetes based on Wissowa’s view that the indigetes 
were so to speak the indigenes of the Roman pantheon, the novensides the immigrants, 
are to be rejected at the outset, since Wissowa’s supposition has been proved erroneous. 
But we must reject above all the etymology proposed by Th. v. Grienberger? and 
accepted by J. B. Hofmann, who defended it by new arguments. According to this 
view *indiget- corresponds to an older *end(o)-aget- = endo agentes = ‘the indigenes’ ; 
agere is, as Th. v. Grienberger puts it, here used in the meaning of incolere. The 
objection against this etymology‘ is based on the fact that intransitive agere = in- 
colere in extant Roman literature is not used before Sallust. This argument has been 
rejected by J. B. Hofmann,’ who asserts that tndigetes is to be considered the Latiniza- 
tion of a dialect-word and that in the dialects the verb agere might very easily have 
changed from transitive to intransitive, a quite natural development in itself (cf. 
colo, habeo). It is not necessary to particularize this argument, since its starting-point, 
the equation imdiges = ‘native’, nove(n)ses = ‘immigrant’ is erroneous. It is 
quite another question whether in spite of this rejection of v. Grienberger’s etymology 
the word indiges might not be divided into end(o)-aget-, by taking agens in another 
sense than that proposed by him. This is in fact the line I wish to take. 

I take agere in its original and principal meaning ‘to do’, ‘act’, ‘work’. endo- 
agens is, as I judge it, ‘the deity acting inside’. What is meant by this ‘inside’, we 
may deduce from the fact that the zmdigetes were water-deities. Water-deities work 





in the depths of the earth and send the water from these depths to the surface.® 

This etymology must not be rejected on the grounds that there exists a deity 
called Sol Indiges,? and Sol could hardly have been given an epithet meaning ‘acting 
in the depths of the earth ’.* Such a view could be based only on the supposition that 


1 Cf. Maxim. Mayer in Roscher’s Lextkon s.v. 
*Luftgoettin’ 2151 ff. Eustath. p. 652. 36 ex- 
plains the fact that Zeus was considered the 
father of the nymphs by saying that the waters 
receive warmth and dampness from air and 
ether; cf. Herter, 1528.—Cf. also Zeus, anp: 
C. F. H. Bruchmann, Epitheta deorum, 122; 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 30 ff., il. 180, 320, 322. 

2 Though it is not an argument in favour of 
our explanation of the di novensides and the di 
indigetes, it fits best into the frame of this 
explanation when we hear about the wrath of 
the di novensides and the di indigetes and the 
possibility of propitiating them. The phrase 
pesco pacre of the novesede-inscription (Conway) 
261, seems to mean ‘sacrificilum paciferum’ 
(Planta, il. 543). On the other hand, we are told 
by our oldest source for the di indigetes, Ennius 
ap. Diomed. p. 476. 17 (cf. Rose, Handbook of 
Roman Literature, 8): Numa Pompilius rex 
fertur spondeo melo patrios placasse tindigetes 
(cf. eg. Ov. Fast. 4. 759: tua, dea, pro nobis 
fontes fontanaque placa numina). For wrath and 
reconciliation of water-deities cf. the literature 
quoted in p. 47, n. 9.—It fits also best into the 
frame of our explanation of indigetes, that 
Lucan 1. 556f. (perhaps using old sources), 


mentions weeping indigetes: indigetes flevisse 
deos, urbisque laborem testatos sudore Lares, 
obviously indigetes-statues with water-dropping 
eyes. Weeping water-deities occur frequently in 
our sources ; cf. e.g. Ov. Met. 2. 238: tum nymphae 
passis fontesque lacusque deflevere comis; Herter, 
lc. 1553 ff. Springs originate from tears of 
water-deities (cf. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie, 
286°, 313°). 

3 Th. v. Grienberger, Indogerman. For- 
schungen, xxii. 350 ff.; Walde-Hofmann s.v. 
‘indiges’; Skutsch, Glotia, il. 353. 

+ Altheim, A History etc., 113. 

5 Hofmann, I.c. 

6 y@émar is used as an epithet of nymphs 
(Orph. hym. 51. 3; cf. Herter, 1534, 1543). Cf., 
for the chthonian character of water-deities, 
Herzog—Hauser in Pauly—Wissowa’s R.E. s.v. 
‘Nereiden’ 8; Alfr. Hillebrandt, Vedzsche My- 
thologie, ii. 306, writing on the connexion of 
the ‘dragon of the deep’ with the streams. 

7 CIL ix. 4192; Fasti of Ostia, 11th of Decem- 
ber: AGON. IND; Fasti Amiterni: AG. IN. 
Cf. Rohde, Kultsatzungen, 102; Altheim, Grie- 
chische Goetter in Rom 188. 

8 These remarks must of course not be con- 
sidered a denial of any relation between the sun 
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Sol, as Koch and Altheim assume,' belonged to the oldest deities of Rome. Then it 
would have been possible that the epithet zmdiges was given to Sol at the very begin- 
ning of Roman religion, and thus at a time when the original meaning of tndiges 
‘acting in the depths of earth’ was not lost. But the supposition that Sol is one of the 
oldest inhabitants of the Roman pantheon is not at all certain,? and even if it should 
be correct,3 one could not exclude the possibility that the epithet Indiges was given 
to Sol at a time when its original sense had already been forgotten and there only 
remained the habit of applying the word to deities who were either real water-deities 
or were at least compared with water-deities or with the material substratum of such 
deities: fons, aqua. At such a time Sol might have acquired the epithet Indiges, 
belonging originally to real water-deities, because he was considered fons lumints.* 
Using H. J. Rose’s words I add Koch’s interpretation of Sol Indiges as ‘Stammvater 
Sol’, consequently of Indiges as ‘founder of a clan’, to the ‘long list of those which 


have gone before and one by one proved unreliable ’.5 
EmIL GOLDMANN. 


and the depths of the earth. According to 
primitive thinking the sun comes from the 
depths and descends to them. So many suppose, 
e.g., that Tammuz was an ancient personification 
of the sun of springtime, his name consisting of 
a Sumerian phrase Dumu-Zi = ‘true (or faith- 
ful) son of the deep’, but in spite of all that one 
must not characterize the nature of the sun by 
using the phrase ‘dwelling in the depths of the 
earth’. 

1 Altheim, L.c. 

2 Richter in Roscher’s Lexikon s.v. ‘Sol’ 1141; 
Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 180*7.—C. 
Koch (in his book Gestirnverehrung im alten 


Italien) has not succeeded in invalidating 
Wissowa’s view that the Roman cult of the sun 
and moon wasimported from Greece ; cf. W. Kroll, 
Gnomon, x (1934), 139-43: 

3 Marbach, Pauly—Wissowa’s R.E. s.v. ‘Sol’ 
gor ff. 

* Lucr. 5. 281; Min. Fel. 32. 6; Rufin. Apol. 
orig. 2. 558; Mart. Cap. 2. 184 al. 

5 H. J. Rose, Harvard Theological Review, 
xxx (1937), 181.—I fully agree with Rose’s 
remarks. on the phrase “Hos yevdpyns used by 
Diodorus Siculus, 37. 11 and by Iohannes 
Lydus de mens. 4. 155 (p. 172, 19 f. Wuensch), 
Rose, 168-78, 178 ff. 











AN EPODIC POEM OF HIPPONAX 


THE long expected volume xviii of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri is now in our hands. 
Besides important pieces of Callimachus, it contains many exciting fragments of 
early Greek poetry. Most of them were in a state of apparently hopeless mutilation, 
but have been triumphantly restored by the unsurpassed learning and inexhaustible 
patience of Mr. Lobel. The new treasures provide ample material for prolonged 
investigation. At present I only want to draw attention to an interesting fact 
emerging from the commentary on Hipponax (2176). 

This text has brought a great surprise. To quote Mr. Lobel (p. 88 f.): “since in 
all the lemmata of the present commentary where we can either see or with reasonable 
probability guess at the end of a line the line is a true iambic, not a scazon, it may 
now be taken as an acquired fact that, besides the pieces consisting predominantly of 
scazons, Hipponax composed pieces consisting predominantly (if not entirely) of true 
iambics. The generalization is based on only five instances (frr. 1, 1, 2 Kataxpa[réets, 
I, 1, 13 BovAcdoat BdlAw, 1, 2, 3 Tovs Bpalyiovas, 1, 2, 15 avAnoer dé cor, 3, 2+5, 2 = 77 
Knox ws €pwidi0d), but is not in itself improbable and there is no sign of an instance 
on the other side.’ The reference to 3, 2+-5, 2 is made clearer by the ‘Addenda’ 
(p. 184f.) and plate XII. On the reattached scraps we read fr. 69 Diehl in its 
original form : Aawas 5€ cou To xetAos ws Epwidiod (thus Bergk, fr. 76 of his edition, was 
right after all). Furthermore, the Addenda furnish the complete trimeter zp[tra]iov' 
€x Knpu[Kols*? aopelvos? d]é pv. 

The most instructive evidence comes from the very beginning of our fragments. 
There (fr. 1, 1, 1 ff.) we read: 

]é Lav’ éxet dy piva Geol 
Jets Kal yaorpos ov Kataxpalréeis.* Kv- 
ptolv> ovoua 6 LSdvvos @ Aodop[ 


‘All that is preserved of ll. 1-2 appears to be a lemma’ (Lobel, p. 95). This being so, 
we should at least try to fill the gap. éy]ess seems practically certain. Nor is the 
recovery of the preceding word beyond hope. I suggest Geo[tceyfpnv. This looks at 
first sight rather hazardous, but as soon as one attempts to work out different possi- 
bilities one finds that we are here kept within extremely narrow limits. The correct 
form of the abstract @eoweyPpia® has been firmly established. At Demosth. 22, 59 the 
reading (never mind the accents) of the best manuscript, @eoweyOpiav, is generally 
accepted by the modern editors. At Arist. Wasps 418, where there can be no doubt 
about the cretics,”? Bentley’s @eoweyOpia (Peds €xOpia R V) is no longer challenged. It 
would probably be best to restore the same form at Archippus fr. 35, 3 Kock too.° 
‘@eois €xy8pds was a very familiar phrase of contemptuous dislike, so common that it 
was pronounced in one word and formed the noun @eowex$pia’ (R. A. Neil on Arist. 
Knights 34). If we place the compound or quasi-compound @eouexOp7v in the line of 
Hipponax before é€yecs, there will be no violation of the laws discovered by Wilamo- 

1 This is quite certain since at fr. 8, 5 it is 192) justly called that ‘vocabulum omni ana- 
taken up by zputaiol[v. logiae repugnans’,. 

2 Explained at fr. 8, 6 by zpo[s] «ypu[xos]. 7 Cf. Wilamowitz, Sitzgsb. Berl. Akad., 1911, 

3 Other endings seem equally possible. p. 528 = Griech. Verskunst, p. 472. 

4 Suppl. Lobel. 8 The passage of Archippus, ris 4 mavovpyia re 

5 xvpiov suppl. Maas, see below. kot Oeovcex0pia; when compared with Demosth. 

© Lobeck repeatedly (Phrynichus, p. 649; 19, 95 wv, olwat, mavodpyos Kai Beois €xPpds, shows 
Pathol. Graec. serm. elem. i, p. 311) made a plea the stereotyped character and also the long life 
for OeocexOpia, but G. Hermann (on E. Jph. T. of such formulae of abuse. 
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witz (Griech. Verskunst, p. 289) and A. D. Knox (Philol. lxxxvii, 1932, pp. 22 ff., see 
also P. Maas, Griech. Metrtk [in Gercke’s and Norden’s Eznleit. in d. Altertumsw. i. 7], 
1929, p. 34) which prohibit a trimeter of an early iambist ending | éy@pyv | évers. The 
form @eois treated as a monosyllable occurs e.g. in Hipponax, Oxy. 2174, fr. 1, 2, 7. 

Whatever may be thought of my supplement,' one thing is certain. The words 
from ® Law’ to xatraxpa[réecs] form a coherent lemma. The implication is obvious: 
what we have got here is not a trimeter followed by the beginning of another trimeter 
but a trimeter plus an acatalectic dimeter, an epode of the type 

marep AuxapPa, motov éppdow rdde; 
Tis oas mapneipe ppévas; 


It is not possible to escape this conclusion by surmising that the lemma breaks up 
before the end of the second line and that in the text of Hipponax the words xai 
yaoTpos ov KaTaxparéets Were the beginning of another trimeter. For first such a 
trimeter would lack a caesura, and secondly everybody must feel that the coincidence 
of the syntactic unit Kai yaorpos od Kataxparéets With the verse-unit suits the style 
exceedingly well. As regards the lemma at 1, 1, 13 ovv Toi tt BovAetoa O€[Aw], there is 
at least a high probability that this, too, forms a complete line as well as a complete 
sentence. In this sentence roi = ooi, cf. Archil. fr. 107 Diehl, in a very similar 
context, ypjud to yeAoiov ¢péw and Hipponax fr. 29 Diehl (61 Knox), 3 didwpyi ror 
(Bergk and Knox wrote co: instead). An announcement such as ovv roi rt BovAcioat 
6éAw seems to have its natural place near the beginning of the poem. This impression 
is strengthened by the lemma @& Xavve xrA. which looks very much like the first line. 
The particular manner in which Hipponax at I. 1 f. and in the sentence Aawas 5¢ cou 
70 xetAos ws epwidiod (there may have been more of a similar type) dwells on a series 
of revolting physical oddities of the person to whom he is addressing himself reminds 
us very strongly of Horace’s eighth epode. 

It must then be regarded as an established fact that Hipponax, in the main a 
writer of scazons, also wrote iambic epodes after the model of Archilochus. Since 
the discovery in 1899 of the anonymous epodes on the Strasburg papyrus (Archi- 
lochus, frs. 79 f. Diehl), much has been written either to recommend or to refute the 
hypothesis that Hipponax should be credited with epodes.? Recently Professor G. 
Perrotta discussed the problem once more and made some valuable observations 
(Stud. It. N.S. xv, 1938, pp. 27 ff.). He strongly objects to the methods by which 
several scholars have endeavoured to eliminate the few true trimeters preserved in 
quotations, such as fr. 33 Diehl (15 Knox); and fr. 69 Diehl (77 Knox). As for the 





1 Professor P. Maas accepts it. He recon- 
structs the first four lines like this: 


]& Lavv’ éei 57 piva OeolrcexOpyy €- 

x]ets Kai yaorpos od Kataxpal[rées. Kv- 
poly dvoua 6 Lavvos & Aodopletra. aAAot 
dé] werovjobai dacw mapa 77[v cavvds 


At 1. 6f. the supplements given by Mr. Lobel 
are absolutely certain. For the exact spaces and 
all details I must ask the reader to compare 
the photograph (plate XII). In no case is there 
room for another wv —»v — before xai yaorpos xrA. 
I take the opportunity to mention three other 
felicitous suggestions of Maas. Fr. 1, 1, 12 rods 
[u]oe mapdoxes, probably the beginning of a 
trimeter. For the singular 7rd ods in such a 
phrase, cf. e.g. Aeschylus, fr. 126 N?. dove 8’ 
av’ ods €xwv. At fr. 1, 2, 8 Maas reads [veve]xpa- 


aba, id€ cov, Pnoiv, rods Bpaxiovas... dre «TA. This 
is clearly right, since thus we need not sacrifice 
the cafter xpwo8au and also we reach a satisfactory 
construction. At fr. 6, 6 Maas has seen that ev 
ta orariv contains the dative orari of ords = 
orais, cf. Phot. 535, 2 ords* dvev rob i 6 ’Arrixds 
Aéyet, 6 5€ “Iwv orais. Cf. Hesych. orarivyn: 4 éx 
oréatos merornpevn. The v after orari is obviously 
the beginning of another word.—On other points, 
too, I have greatly profited from the advice and 
criticism of my old friend. 

2 For the earlier stages of the discussion see 
Gerhard in Pauly-Wissowa, JRealenc. viii. 
p. 1896 f. 

3 Incidentally, here the protest against chang- 
ing €xee into toxec was already made by Welcker 
(p. 77 of his edition). 
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latter example, the view that it was a trimeter pure and simple has now been con- 
firmed: Aaiwpas 5€ cou To yxetAos ws epwdiod. In this case even a more general hypo- 
thesis put forward by Professor Perrotta holds good. He believes that the true 
iambic trimeters in the work of Hipponax did not occur xara oriyov, but belonged to 
epodes. It would be rash, however, to infer that this must always have been the case, 
though the possibility cannot be excluded.'! It would be even more dangerous to 
assume that in the contest about the authorship of the two Strasburg epodes or of one 
of them the balance has now been finally turned in favour of Hipponax. To deal with 
that difficult problem and its various implications would go far beyond the scope of 
this brief article. 


As a postscript I add a few words on a small scrap published in the same volume, 
p. 44 (d) 1, a supplement to the fragments of Sappho, Oxy. 1787 (vol. xv) = pp. 25 ff. 
Lobel, frs. 65 A ff. Diehl. All those fragments come from the fourth book. The metre 
is well known: y—v v— —Uv— —Uv— U—-»y, The new fragment contains only the 
middle parts of a few lines. As the metre shows, the distance of what is preserved 
from the ends of the lines varies considerably : at 1. 4 there is only one letter missing, 
at 1. 5 six syllables. This inequality, due to the character of that ‘rapidly formed 
uncial’ (Hunt, Oxy. vol. xv, p. 27), will be easily understood if the reader looks at 
the photograph Oxy. xv, plate II. The few lines where something like a context can 
be recovered are: 

(?) mpodplov’ Exowwa Fdpolv 
5 KA|60i x” dpas ai mlora Karépwra (?) 
jas mpoAimoga K[vapov (?) [or x[dzrous? (?) 
ls med” Evar,’ Sf 
].v xaA€ras [pepipvac (?) 

The supplements are mine, 5 z[o7a has also been suggested by Mr. Lobel. With 1. 5 
KADGi (or) dpas P. Maas compares Odyssey 8 767 Oea S€ ot ExAvev dpfs. 1. 4 f.: cf. e.g. 
Alcaeus, Oxy. 2165 fr. 1, 1, 9 ff. (prayer to the three Lesbian deities) dysr’ evvoov Pipov 
oxéJovres dppetépas dpas axovoar’ xrA. A prayer to a goddess, perhaps Aphrodite, 
is unmistakable. It may be asked whether this fragment might possibly belong to 
the same poem as 8 3 Lobel = fr. 84 Diehl. EDUARD FRAENKEL. 


Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


' For the same problem in Callimachus see 1937, p. 166 f. 
Maas, Gnomon, x, 1934, p. 438, and PRIMI, i, 2 Cf. Theander, Philol. xcii, 1937, p. 468. 
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MENO OF PHARSALUS, POLYCRATES, AND ISMENIAS 


AT the Editors’ request, I have given this paper the final revision which Mr. Morrison 
has not time to give. This was needed chiefly in II, in the establishment of the 
stemma, and in the early part of IV. In these parts Mr. Morrison must not be held 
responsible for the details, though I have endeavoured to give his conclusions. In II 
the credit is his for the identification of the sovoris filius in Quintilian, Inst. Or. xi. 2. 
14, as Antiochus, for the view that Antiochus is an Aleuad, and therefore the three 
Echecratidae also, and for the consequent interpretation of Thuc. i. 111 (viz. that 
Myronides attacked Pharsalus not as Orestes’ town but as the strategic gate to 
Thessaly). In IV I found it difficult to revise Mr. Morrison’s detailed interpretation 
of ‘Herodes’ and have omitted much. It will be understood that this procedure does 
little justice to his views, though I have tried to suppress nothing which bore directly 
on his main argument. 

Jean Humbert, in his book Polycrateés, l’accusateur de Socrate, et le ‘Gorgias’ (Paris, 
1930) is not concerned with the possible identity of the Polycrates in the Meno. 


H. T. W.-G. 
I. THE PROBLEMS 


It is invariably assumed that Plato set the conversation, which he attributes to 
Socrates, Meno, and Anytus in the Meno, after and not before the régime of the 
Thirty. The dramatic date is then fixed with a degree of precision. Socrates, who 
was not one of the democrats, cannot have been in the Piraeus, nor can Anytus have 
been in Athens, before the reconciliation between the factions and the restoration of 
the democrats to the city which Pausanias brought about in September 403. Meno 
joined Cyrus at Colossae in Asia Minor in the early spring of 401. The conversation 
therefore, if after 404, must be placed in the sixteen months between September 403 
and the end of 402. 

This conclusion rests on a premiss which has not been adequately proved. In 
favour of a dramatic date after the fall of the Thirty there is the argument of Fritzsche" 
that Plato must have meant the dialogue to have occurred shortly before the death 
of Socrates since Anytus is made to threaten him covertly; and the argument of 
Taylor? that ‘we must think of the conversation as taking place after the restoration 
of the democracy in 403, when Anytus was one of the two or three most powerful and 
respected public men’. But against Fritzsche it may be objected that Anytus may well 
be supposed to have had his eye on Socrates earlier, and against Taylor that Anytus 
was a prominent political personality at least as early as 409, when he was one of the 
Board of Generals. The youthfulness of Meno at the time of Cyrus’ expedition might 
seem to offer a third argument. It is to be learnt from Xenophon that he could be 
described as wpaios in 401, and that the term pe:pdxov could be applied to him in 
400.3 Strictly speaking, if Meno really was a peupaxiov, i.e. from 14 to 21 years of age, 
in 400, he would hardly have been of an age to visit Athens before 404 and to take part 
in the conversation related. Doubt, however, may be thrown upon the precision of 
Xenophon’s language. It is difficult to believe that a youth of 20 would have been put 
in charge of a company of mercenaries: and Xenophon, whose aim was to denigrate 


™ Prolegomena to his re-edition of Stallbaum’s °Apsaiw 5¢ BapBdpw dvr dre pertpaxiots Kadois 7dero 


Meno, p. 23. oixedratos [ért wpaios dv] éyévero. 
2 Plato, The Man and His Work’, p. 130. + Meno is young in the dialogue; but not very 


3 Anabasis, 1. vi. 28 mapa "Aporimmou pév Ere young, since it is remarked (76 b) that he still 
wpatos dv orparnyeiy Scempdgaro rav f£évwv, has lovers, as if it was unusual at his age. 
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Meno’s morals, has a motive for exaggerating his youth. If Xenophon cannot be taken 
au pied de la lettre, his description gives no ground for preferring 403 to 405 or 406 as. 
the date of the dialogue. 

While the insecurity of the later date must be allowed, it may be doubted 
whether an uncertainty of at most three or four years in the dramatic date of a 
dialogue constitutes a problem worth solution. Apart from its intrinsic value, the 
accurate dating of the Meno has a bearing on the history of the Greek public teachers, 
since the dialogue contains references to the contemporary activity of Gorgias in 
Thessaly (7o b), to a not immediately previous visit of his to Athens (71 c), and to the 
death of Protagoras at the age of 70 after a career of more than forty years’ teaching 
during which ‘he preserved the high reputation which he has kept to this very day’ 
(91 e). In addition there is a precise reference to a very recent event, the acceptance 
‘just a little while ago (viv vewori)’ of ra IToAuKpdrovus ypjyara by Ismenias of Thebes 
(90 a). The explanation of this reference given by all the editors is quite unacceptable. 
They suppose the name Polycrates to contain a hidden reference to Timocrates, the 
Persian envoy to Greece in 395; and the money which Ismenias received to be his 
share of the 50 talents which the envoy distributed among all the political leaders in 
Greece who would stir up trouble for Sparta. At the same time they regard ‘the 
money of Polycrates’ as a proverbial expression for ‘untold gold’ similar to ‘the 
money of Tantalus’.? It is hardly possible that anyone could credit Plato with such 
insensitivity to anachronism as to allow the mention of an event which took place 
after all the participants in the dialogue were dead. Further, while we hear of the 
good fortune of Polycrates (Herodotus, iii. 39), there is no evidence of his great 
wealth. On the contrary, Herodotus relates that he always longed for riches, and 
makes Oroetes say shortly before Polycrates’ death that he is aware that the latter 
has not as much money as he could wish (ib. 122-3). Finally, comparison of the 
passage in the Meno with examples of the use of similar proverbs makes it doubtful 
whether a proverb could be introduced so abruptly, with no hypothetical form of 
words and without apology. I am accordingly convinced that Ismenias’ acceptance 
of Polycrates’ money is an historical event which took place shortly before the 
dramatic date of the dialogue.’ For its closer identification this date must be securely 
fixed. 

A survey of Thessalian history during the fifth century will show that there were 
political reasons why Meno should have visited Athens in 403. 

Meyer, in a study appended to his Theopomps Hellentka,* has considered the greater 
part of the material from which Thessalian history of the sixth and fifth centuries 
must be reconstructed. Unfortunately I find myself unable to accept a large number 
of his conclusions. Westlake’s article, The Medism of Thessaly,’ throws light on one 
important phase, and his acceptance of some of Meyer’s hypotheses does not 
invalidate the main argument. His treatment of the earlier history in the initial 
chapters of Thessaly in the Fourth Century ® is entirely dependent on Meyer. I have, 


1 The recipients are named by Hell. Oxyrh.2 dass der Thebaner Polykrates eine vergrabene 
and 12; Pausanias, iii.9.8 ; Xenophon, Hell.iii.5.1. | Kriegskasse des Mardonios gefunden hatte. 
Pausanias’ list is the fullest, containing nine Darauf also bezieht sich Platon. Von einem 
names, three from Thebes and two each from Anachronismus ist keine Rede....’ And we 
Corinth, Argos, and Athens. still have to conjecture how the treasure came 

2 See Plato, Euthyphro, 11e; Isocrates, v. into Ismenias’ hands. 

144; Plutarch, Amat. 21. + Th. H. mit einer Beilage ueber die Rede an die 

3 It is difficult to take seriously the explana- Larisaeer und die Verfassung Thessaliens: E. 
tion, first suggested by Cobet, Collectanea, 48, Meyer, Halle, 1909 (abbrev. 7H). 
which Wilamowitz repeats in Platon, ii, p. 104: 5 J.H.S. lvi, 1936, pp. 12 ff. 

‘Bei Zenobius (Ath. 2. 24, Paris. 5. 63) héren wir, © H. D. Westlake, London, 1935. 
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therefore, been forced to go back to the ancient material and to construct an account 
of my own. This necessity, and the obligation to establish my case against Meyer, 
must serve to excuse the length of the following section. 


II. THESSALY DOWN TO 400 B.C. 


In the seventh century Thessaly was the most considerable military power in 
Greece. Under her direction the Amphictyony which centred in Anthela, near 
Thermopylae, spread its influence widely among the northern peoples and ultimately 
brought Delphi under its control.’ When this influence was challenged by Crisa, 
Thessaly proclaimed a holy war, and with the help of Sicyon and Athens destroyed 
her opponent (590 B.c.). The southward expansion of Thessaly, though checked not 
long after the Sacred War by a defeat at Ceressus in Boeotia,? must have brought her 
into collision with the newly formed Peloponnesian League. When Hippias was 
attacked by the Spartans in 511, he appealed to Thessaly. The Thessalians sent ‘by 
common decree (xow7 yvwpn xpewpevor) a thousand horse and their king Cineas, a 
Coniaean’ (Hdt. v. 63). 

Spartan hostility to Thessaly is a permanent factor in Greek history for the next 
century. It took the form partly of direct military action and partly of attempts to 
undermine the power of the Thessalian aristocratic government. The nature of the 
Thessalian political organization is indicated by the foregoing passage of Herodotus 
and by Pindar, who speaks of Thorax the Aleuad and his brothers as ‘holding high 
and increasing the law of the Thessalians while the trusty ancestral government of 
cities rests in the hands of the nobility’ (Pyth. x: 498 B.c.). Herodotus calls Thorax 
and his brothers kings of Thessaly (vii. 6). The nation is composed of a number of 
scattered townships : common decisions are taken at a council of representatives of the 
local aristocracies : and these decisions, which naturally relate in the main to questions 
of foreign policy, are carried out by an officer invested with the authority of the 
nation. Xenophon gives the Thessalian term for this officer, tayds ;3 Herodotus and 
Thucydides the more normal Greek word BaovAevs. The office was almost certainly not 
hereditary, and may even have been bestowed not for life but only during the 
prosecution of a particular campaign. This would explain how Cineas, who came from 
a city so unimportant as to be completely unknown to us,5 should have possessed the 
office in 511. 

The two best-known families in Thessaly during the latter part of the sixth 
century were the Aleuads and the Scopads. Theocritus writes in the Graces (xvi. 
34 ff.) : ‘Many were the serfs that earned their monthly ration in the palace of Antio- 
chus and the lord Aleuas, many the calves that were driven lowing with the horned 
kine to the byres for the Scopadae, and ten thousand the fine sheep that shepherds 
on the plain of Crannon watched all night for the hospitable Creondae: but .. . they 
had lain unremembered had not the great Cean . . . made them famous among men.’ 
These are the great Thessalian families whose fame is not due to their wealth but to 
Simonides’ poetry. Prominent among Simonides’ Thessalian patrons was ‘Scopas 
the son of Creon the Thessalian’ to whom he addressed the poem quoted by Plato 
in something near completeness (Protag. 339 ff.). Two further poems for the same 
Scopas,® an Epinikion and a Threnos, are heard of in connexion with the great 


™ See H. W. Parke, A History of the Delphic (362 B.c.); Diodorus, xv. 60. 5. 


Oracle, Oxford, 1939, p. 120. 5 The most plausible correction yet offered, 
2 C.A.H. vol. iv, p. 77. viz. Kip’s Kovdatov for Kovatov (Thessalische 
3 Meyer, TH, 237. Studien, diss. Halle, 1910, p. 140), does not affect 
4 It passes frequently from family to family. this: Kondaia is as good as unknown. 

In the fourth century it was elective: Ditt. 6 Evidently the same. Plato calls him Scopas 


Syll?, 108 rév dpxovra . . . dv etAovro Beacaroi Creon’s son: the scholiast on Theocr. xvi. 36 says 
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catastrophe of the Scopads. Half of the Epintk1on was devoted to the praise of the 
Dioscuri, and at the banquet where it was sung Scopas told Simonides he would only 
pay for half; Simonides should get the other half from the Dioscuri. Soon after, 
Simonides was told that two young men were waiting outside the palace and earnestly 
desired him to speak with them: when he went out, the hall collapsed and Scopas 
and his family were killed (Cicero, de Oratore, ii. 86). The Threnos (Stobaeus, Flor. 
105. 9 and 62) dueLépyerat THY THv AkoTadav abpdav amwdAevav. Cicero says the banquet 
was at Crannon: Quintilian (xi. 2. 14) says that in this he was following a pupil of 
Callimachus,' but that others (Apollodorus, Eratosthenes, Euphorion,? Eurypylus) 
put it at Pharsalus, and that Simonides himself appeared qguodam loco (in the Threnos ?) 
to signify the same. Cicero says that Scopas perished cum suis, among the dead 
Quintilian specifies sororis etus filius.—All this is about Scopas, Creon’s son. The 
scholiast on Theocr. xvi. 36 speaks of “Scopas, son of Creon and Echecratia’: since 
Echecratidas is an Aleuad name (see below), it is likely that Echecratia was an Aleuad 
married to a Scopad: this will perhaps explain why Ovid, speaking evidently of this 
Scopas, calls him sanguis Aleuae (Ibis, 511). 

From all this it seems that we should identify the X«xomdda: of Theocr. xvi. 36 with 
the Kped@vda: of 38: both refer to Scopas (son of Creon, grandson of Scopas), Simonides’ 
patron, and his kindred. One of their seats was certainly at Crannon :3 perhaps they 
had another at Pharsalus (where Quintilian is inclined to put the catastrophe). 
Echecratia, wife of Creon and mother of Scopas, is probably an Aleuad. It may be 
suggested that the sororis filaus who perished with Scopas was Antiochus, also an 
Aleuad. He died young and Simonides wrote a Threnos for him (Aelius Aristides, 1. 
127) and, evidently in this Threnos, named his father Echecratidas and his mother 
Dyseris (schol. Theocr. xvi. 34).4 It may well be that this is the Threnos in which 
Simonides described the catastrophe (see this page, above), and it would account for 
Quintilian singling him out. Dyseris, then, will be Scopas’ sister, and Antiochus will be 
the issue of a second Scopad—Aleuad marriage. 

That Antiochus is an Aleuad is a fair inference from Theocritus’ phrase in xvi. 34 
‘the palace of Antiochus and the lord Aleuas’:5 and his father Echecratidas must 
be an Aleuad too. This makes a presumption that other ruling Thessalians of the 
name Echecratidas will also be Aleuads (though it is usually supposed to be a Phar- 


ibid. 136 another for Dyseris: evidently the 
father and mother of Antiochus. In the former 


the Threnos was about Scopas Creon’s son: and 
Phanias (ap. Athen. 438 c) is quoted for the deep 





drinking of Scopas son of Creon and grandson of 
Scopas rod maAaod, in a work entitled rupdvyvwy 
dvaipeats €x Tiyswpias, evidently in connexion with 
the catastrophe. It is perhaps likely that the 
Threnos is the same as the Threnos for Antiochus 
who (I suggest below) was Scopas’ nephew and 
perished with him: sc. Simonides, fr. 32-4 (in 
Bergk, PLG*) are all from one poem. 

1 Or else Callimachus himself: see the passage 
in F. gr. Hist. 266 F 6, and Callim. fr. 71 Schneid.; 
either Apollas Callimach<1)us quem secutus Cicero 
or Apollas <et) Callimachus quem etc. 

2 The historian of the Aleuads: see schol. 
Theocr. xvi. 34. 

3 Diactoridas, ‘one of the Scopads, a Cran- 
nonian’, is named by Herodotus among the 
suitors of Agariste, ¢. 570 B.C., 6. 127. 4. He might 
be a brother of Creon. 

* Anacreon in Anth. Pal. vi. 142 writes a 
dedication for @eacaXias dpxés ’Exexparidas, and 


of these, the dorv which Echecratidas adorns will 
be Larisa. 

5 i.e. ll. 34-5 refer to Aleuads, 36-9 to Scopads. 
Of Antiochus we hear that Thargelia the Milesian 
consorted with him when he was ‘king of all the 
Thessalians’ (Aeschines Socrat. fr. 10, ed. 
Krauss, p. 44, who collects the following passages 
on p. 45: cf. F. gr. Hist. 6 F 3. and comm.); after 
his death she was ‘queen of Thessaly’ for 30 
years, made all her lovers medize, and enter- 
tained Xerxes in 480 (Anon. de mul. 11; Plut. 
Per. 24.2; Athen. 608 f-609 a; Suid. and EtM.s.v. 
@apyndia). Her patrons were evidently the 
Aleuads (the chief medizers, Hdt. vii. 130. 3; 
ix. 1. 1). This Thargelia tradition is presumably 
not from Simonides: but everything else we 
hear of Antiochus—in Theocritus and his 
scholia, in Aristides, [in Quintilian?]—is of 
course due to the Threnos. 
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salian name and the ‘Echecratids’ to be Pharsalian rivals of the Aleuads of Larisa). 
There are two others! known to us. Pausanias (x. 16. 8) mentions a small Apollo which 
was regarded in his time as the earliest of all Delphic offerings, dedicated by ‘Eche- 
cratidas of Larisa’ (Larisa is the Aleuads’ town, Hdt. ix. 1). The other is the father 
of that Orestes whom the Athenians attempted in 454 to restore to the throne of 
Thessaly (Thuc. i. 111). From the circumstance that this attempt was directed against 
Pharsalus, Buttmann (Mythologus, ii. 246 ff.) drew the conclusion that the Echecra- 
tids were the Pharsalian ruling house. Meyer proceeded to suppose that they were 
the rivals of the Aleuads, and he has been followed by Westlake.? But the truth seems 
to be that Echecratidas I, II, and III, and Antiochus and Orestes, are all Aleuads, 
and their city is Larisa: the Athenians in 454 attack Pharsalus not as their final 
objective but as the gateway to Thessaly. 
The family tree may be made out roughly as follows: 








ALEUADS Scopaps 
1. Aleuas I c. 630 
2. Echecratidas I 3. Scopas I 
| | aS 
4. son 5. Echecratia—6. Creon 7. Diactoridas ¢. 570 


10. Scopas II 





8. Echecratidas II=9. Dyseris 


11. Aleuas IT 12. Antiochus ¢. 510 
| 

13. Thorax 

14. Eurypylus 16. Echecratidas III 

15. Thrasydaeus 








7- Orestes ¢. 450 


—~ 


References: 1. Aristotle, fr. 498; Plut. Mor. 492 ab. 2. Paus. x. 16. 8. 3. Xen. Hell. vi. 1. 19; 
Athen. 438 c; Quintil. xi. 2. 14. 5. Sch. Theocr. xvi. 36; Ovid, Jbts, 511. 6. Theocr. xvi. 36, cum sch. ; 
Athen. 438 c; Plato, Protag. 339 a. 7. Hdt. vi. 127. 4. 8. Sch. Theocr. xvi. 34; Anth. Pal. vi. 142. 
9. Sch. Theocr. xvi. 34; Anth. Pal. vi. 136; Ael. Arist. i. 127; Quintil. xi. 2. 14. 10. Plat. Protag. 339 a; 
sch. Theocr. xvi. 36; Athen. 438 c; Cic. de oratore, ii. 86; Quintil. xi. 2. 14. 11. Theocr. xvi. 34; Pind. 
Pyth. x. 5; Hdt. vii. 130, ix. 58. 12. Theocr. xvi. 34, cum sch.; Ael. Arist. i. 127; Quintil. xi. 2. 14; 
Aesch. Socr. fr. 10 (Krauss, p. 44). 13. Pind. Pyth. x. 64; Hdt. ix. 58. 14. Ibid. 15. Ibid. 16. Thuc. 
1.111. 17. Ibid. 


The disaster to the Scopads must have occurred towards the end of the sixth 
century ; and it is not unreasonable to see in it a plot against the power of these two 
associated ruling houses. When Xerxes’ army was approaching Greece in the spring 
of 480, envoys representing a party in Thessaly which disagreed with the medizing 
policy of the Aleuads appeared unexpectedly at the Congress of the Isthmus and urged 
the Greek command to hold Tempe against the invaders (Hdt. vii. 172). The fact that 
the expeditionary force which was sent landed not at the main seaport of Thessaly, 
Pagasae (near mod. Volo), but at Halus in the territory of the Phthiotid Achaeans, 
who were dependent on Pharsalus,? suggests that Pharsalus played a part in this 


2 Meyer, TH, 246; Westlake, Thessaly, 30 f. 
3 See below, p. 65 (Thuc. viii. 3. Cf. Xen. 
Hell. vi. 1.8 f., Plut. Pelop. 31 f., Strabo ix. 5. 8). 


' It is hardly possible to guess which of the 
three is the Echecratidas Thessalus who won a 
horse-race at Olympia, Pliny, NH, x. 180. 
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movement.’ The destruction of the Scopads allowed her to pursue an independent 
policy, which she resumed after the withdrawal of the Persians. When the Greeks 
abandoned Tempe, the dissident Thessalians had no choice but to throw in their lot 
whole-heartedly with the Aleuads (Hdt. vii. 174). 

After the defeat at Salamis Thorax and his brothers spared no effort to help the 
Persians and to persuade Mardonius to continue in the field (Hdt. ix. 1) ; but they had 
backed a loser: and the result of their miscalculations became evident when, probably 
in 479,> a Spartan force under Laotychidas landed at Pagasae (Plut. Them. xx. 1). 
In the de mal. Herod. 21, Plutarch says Laotychidas suppressed the duvacreia of 
Aristomedes and Angelus (Beloch* suggests that these were the dynasts of Pherae, 
which would lie on the way from Pagasae to Larisa) : but Herodotus (vi. 72) makes it 
clear that the expedition failed of its main object. 

Deserted by Persia and threatened by Sparta, the Thessalian aristocrats turned to 
their old friends the Athenians ; and there were at hand to initiate the new policy those 
who had only medized after the Greek abandonment of Tempe and were not therefore 
so deeply implicated in the Aleuads’ treason. In 476 Meno of Pharsalus5 sent a subsidy 
of 12 talents and 300 horse to assist Cimon’s expedition against Eion. With an eye to 
the coming struggle with Sparta, the Athenians cultivated the connexion by rewarding 
Meno with citizenship (Dem. xxiii. 199) ; and when Cimon was dismissed from Ithome 
both Athens and Argos concluded alliances with Thessaly (Thuc. i. 102. 4). Spartan 
interference had, however, by now borne fruit in the appearance within Thessaly of 
a party friendly to Sparta; for at the battle of Tanagra (457 B.c.) the Thessalian 
cavalry which had been sent to assist Athens deserted during the action. 

By its geographical situation withdrawn from the main stream of Greek com- 
merce and engaged in the breeding of cattle and horses and in agriculture, Thessaly 
possessed in the fifth century a political structure essentially analogous to the aristo- 
cratic national federation of the Greeks in Homeric times. The diffuse system of small 
aristocratically governed townships was never centralized into one or several city- 
states. Pherae, which with its seaport of Pagasae® controlled the export trade of the 
country, seems to have pursued slowly a more normal course of development. By 
the end of the fifth century she had reached the stage of tyranny:7 thereafter she 
virtually seceded from the federation, and during the fourth century was continually 
at war with the remainder of Thessaly united under Larisa and preserving its ancient 
organization. With the introduction of coinage shortly before the Persian wars the 
other cities, in particular Larisa and Pharsalus, must have experienced, if to a less 
degree than Pherae, the process of urbanization. The existence of citizen bodies 
composed of the lesser nobility and prosperous townsfolk, jealous of the power of 
the ruling houses, provided excellent material for an oligarchical party looking to 
Sparta for support against its aristocratic opponents. 

The triumph of an oligarchical or anti-aristocratic party in Larisa gives a reason 
for the banishment of Orestes, the son of Echecratidas, ‘king of the Thessalians’ 
(Thuc. i. 111). The Athenians made an attempt to restore him in the year 454; but 
Pharsalus, which guards the gateway to the Thessalian plain from the south,’ success- 


t Westlake, ‘The Medism of Thessaly’, ].H.S. 
lvi, 1936. 

2 Ph. sent aid to the confederate army under 
Cimon which was engaged in reducing the 
Persian fortresses in Thrace in 476 (Dem. xxiii. 
199); and she stood out of the Coinage League 
formed by Larisa soon after the Persian wars 
(Heichelheim, ZNum. 1930, 21). 

3 C.A.H. vol. v, p. 466. 


* Gr. Gesch?. ii. 1. 623, comparing the fourth- 
century Aristomedes of Pherae. 

5 Meno had certainly medized, since his 
descendant, the Meno of the Platonic dialogue, 
was marpixds £évos of the Great King (78 d). 

© Strabo, ix. 4. 15; Theopompus, fr. 53 (Jac.). 

7 See below, p. 66. 

8 See Westlake, Thessaly, p. 12: ‘It (Ph.) lies 
at the south-eastern extremity of the western 
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fully withstood Myronides’ attempt to force the country, and the expedition failed. 
In Pharsalus, as in Larisa, the oligarchical party was in control. By 431, however, 
the aristocrats had regained their ascendancy, since contingents from the chief cities 
came to the aid of Athens in the Archidamian war. Of their leaders Thucydides 
mentions Polymedes and Aristonous of Larisa, ‘one from each faction’, and Meno of 
Pharsalus (Thuc. ii. 22. 3). The existence of the two factions at Larisa will account 
for the possession of the kingship by the ruling house of Pharsalus: we must suppose 
Daochus, the son of Agias, of Pharsalus, who, according to an inscription, ‘ruled all 
Thessaly not by force but by law for twenty-seven years’, to have begun his reign 
about this time.' Since both the factions in Larisa were content to aid Athens against 
Sparta, neither can have been the oligarchical party, which they may have united to 
suppress. They are likely to have been both aristocratic, the one the Aleuad party, 
the other the party supporting a man whom we know to have been powerful in Larisa 
seven years later, Niconidas, the friend of Perdiccas of Macedon.? 

In 426 Sparta once again took the offensive in the Thessalian region. The aggres- 
sions of the Oetaeans caused Trachis, their northern neighbour at the head of the 
Malian Gulf, and their southern neighbour Doris, which claimed to be the metropolis 
of the Lacedaemonians, to appeal to Sparta. The appeal was answered by the 
establishment of the colony of Heraclea forty stades from Thermopylae and com- 
manding the road from southern Greece to Thessaly and the north (Thuc. ili. 92-3; 
Diodorus, xii. 59). The colony may have been planted, as Thucydides says, to threaten 
Athenian interests in Euboea and Thrace, but the Thessalian nobility could not help 
seeing, in its establishment among peoples previously owning allegiance to them and 
on the road to Pharsalus, a threat to their own security and an encouragement to 
pro-Spartan elements in the country. It was at any rate the continued attacks of the 
local population supported by Thessaly which neutralized its danger to Athens. 

The effect of the reassertion of Spartan influence in the north-east is shown by 
Brasidas’ successful passage through Thessaly in 424 (Thuc. iv. 78). There was a pro- 
Spartan party in Pharsalus, and his compact with Perdiccas meant that he could 
count on Niconidas of Larisa. When accordingly he set out from Heraclea with a 
force of 1,700 hoplites he was safely conducted through the southern gateway of the 
country by his friends in Pharsalus and had reached Macedonia by forced marches 
before any opposition could be organized. Thucydides remarks that the majority 
of the Thessalians (76 7A00s tév O.) were always friendly to Athens, ‘so that if the 
Thessalians had not lived under dvvacreia rather than icovoyia according to the 
custom of the country, Brasidas would not have made headway ; for even as it was 
others of opposite sympathies met him on the march at the river Enipeus and tried 
to stop him, saying that he was doing wrong in advancing without the consent of the 
common council (76 xowdv)’. It is usual to translate ro 7AjOos ‘the common people ’ 
and to make Thucydides draw a moral in favour of democracy ; but, in the case of 
a State organized as we know Thessaly to have been, such an interpretation is quite 
out of place. The later mention of 76 xowdv shows that by ‘the majority’ he means 
the majority on the common council. The fact that no act of Daochus during his long 
reign is recorded by the historians suggests that the kingship in his hands had become 


land valley stretches towards Pherae and Pagasae, 
while the important high road from the south 
threads its way beneath the acropolis and over the 
plain in the direction of Larisa and Macedonia.’ 

1 E. Preuner, Ein delphisches Wethgeschenk, 
1900; see also Homolle, BCH, XXIII, 595, and 
Meyer, TH, 246 ff. [Syll.* 274. vi.] 

2 See below, p. 70. 


plain against a background of Achaean moun- 
tains. A magnificent crag with a double, saddle- 
shaped crest rises very steeply out of the plain, 
and this furnishes an acropolis so formidable 
that, if treachery had not so often discounted 
its natural strength, it would have remained im- 
pregnable in ancient times. Natural defences were 
reinforced by strong walls. ... Eastwards an up- 
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merely nominal. With the relaxation of the cohesive power of the kingship the 
authority of the other federal instrument, the council, is also likely to have been 
weakened, and the real power to have devolved on the local ruling princes.’ It is 
these whom Thucydides denotes collectively by the word duvacreia, and not, as might 
be supposed at first sight, the national king.? Had the executive authority, he says, 
rested in the council, and the policy of the country not been directed by a few aristo- 
crats, Brasidas would never have got through. 

There is some indication of an Athenian mission to Pharsalus about this time. In 
the Poleis, the date of which is not known,} Eupolis speaks of a voyage of Amynias in 
terms which, although the text is corrupt, suggest that through Amynias’ misconduct 
its object was not attained. In the Wasps, which was performed at the Lenaea of 
422, Aristophanes mentions (1271) an embassy of Amynias to Pharsalus, where 
“povos povats Tots ITevéorarar Evviv trois OerraA@v’. Earlier in the play (466) the chorus 
call Bdelycleon, a character compounded of all the elements in Athens odious to the 
democracy, xounrapvvia and a little later Evvwv Bpacida.s An Athenian embassy to 
Pharsalus shortly before 422 can only have aimed at stirring up opposition to Sparta 
and blocking her land route to Thrace. Representations may have been made to 
Daochus to assert his authority and implement the alliance which still existed be- 
tween the two States (76 zaAavov Evppayixdv Thuc. ii. 22. 3) ; or the anti-Spartan faction 
in the city may have been encouraged to oust Brasidas’ friends. At any rate the 
mission was a failure and Amynias was suspected of intrigues with the Penestae and, 
possibly, Brasidas. The Penestae were a subject race, like the Helots at Sparta 
(Harpocration, s.v.), and according to Aristotle equally liable to rise against their 
masters (Pol. 1269%36). The hypothesis that Brasidas owed his influence in Pharsalus 
to exploitation of their grievances is plausible, and will be found useful for the 
explanation of Critias’ activity later. 

The results which Athens failed to achieve by her embassy were secured when 
Perdiccas quarrelled with Brasidas and reverted to his Athenian alliance. A Spartan 
commission with reinforcements had arrived at Heraclea and was proposing to repeat 
Brasidas’ performance ; but Perdiccas, ‘rallying his friends in Thessaly, where he was 
everywhere on good terms with the leading men (ypupevos aiei rots mpurrors), succeeded 
in stopping the army and expedition so that it did not even get as far as to ask 
permission of the Thessalians’ (Thuc. iv. 132). Another Spartan force which reached 
Heraclea in the next year did nothing more than reorganize the internal affairs of the 
colony before returning home on the news of the battle of Amphipolis (Thuc. v. 12). 
The peace of Nicias dealt another blow at Spartan influence in this region. In the 
winter of 420 the neighbouring peoples with the help of Thessaly inflicted a defeat 
on the colonists of Heraclea, and next summer the place was seized by the Boeotians 
to prevent it falling into the hands of Athens, an excuse which did not avert the 
anger of Sparta (Thuc. v. 51-2). 

It was not till after the Athenian disaster in Sicily that Sparta attempted to 

* This process is likely to have been encouraged _ princes, and between dAvyapyia icdvouos and the 
by Perdiccas, whose policy it was to exert rule of ré xowvdr. 
influence on the country through the local 3 Geissler, Chronologie der altattischen Komédie, 
aristocracies. See Thuc. iv. 132. p. 39, dates it 422, largely on the evidence of 
2 For the terminology cf. Thucydides’ descrip- Amynias: but cf. also West, AJP, lvi, pp. 75-6, 
tion of the Theban constitution at the time of the on Simon. 
Persian wars (ill. 62. 3): it was neither an 4 Fr. 209 K. Xapuvias éxeivos duéAec xAavcera: | 
dAcyapxia iodvowos nor yet a Snyoxparia, but a dr... | Gre Dewy Ever’ Exdevoev Kaxds wv Eicerat. 
duvacreia odiywv avipdv. Bearing in mind that’ In the last line Hermann’s én @ dv évexev 
Thebes was a city-state and Thessaly an un- émAevoe seems the best emendation. 
synoecized nation, we can see a parallel between 5 Kaibel, Hermes, xxx. 443f. ‘apparet haec 


Suvacreia dA‘ywv avdpadv and the rule of the local omnia pariter de Bdelycleone ac de Amynia dicta.’ 
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establish her position at Heraclea. In 413 the Spartan king Agis led out an army from 
Decelea and ‘compelled the Phthiotian Achaeans and the rest of the subjects of the 
Thessalians in these parts, in spite of the protests and opposition of the Thessalians, 
to give hostages and pay tribute’ (Thuc. viii. 3). The Spartan offensive was, however, 
checked four years later when the Oetaeans attacked the colonists and killed seven 
hundred men including the Spartan harmost Labotes, the Achaeans turning traitors 
in the field (Xenophon, Hell. 1. ii. 18). The colony must have remained on the defen- 
sive until the arrival of the harmost Herippidas in 399: he defeated the Oetaeans and 
executed five hundred of the anti-Spartan faction. 


III. THe Last YEARS OF THE FIFTH CENTURY: A. 


In Thessalian history for the last ten years of the century must, if anywhere, lie 
the occasion for Meno’s visit to Athens. The pieces of evidence which are at our dis- 
posal for the reconstruction of the course of events during this period are scanty, 
obscure, and disconnected; but the account which we have already given has pro- 
vided certain data and a certain pattern which can form the basis of an hypothesis. 
The expedition of Laotychidas constituted the first wave of the Spartan effort to 
dominate Thessaly: though unsuccessful in immediately overthrowing the power of 
the nobility, who were traditionally friendly to Athens, it had the effect of creating 
a pro-Spartan party which in due course came to enjoy a temporary supremacy. The 
beginning of the second wave is marked by the colonization of Heraclea, its peak by 
the intrigues of Brasidas, whereby, winning over Pharsalus and turning the influence 
of Perdiccas to his own account, he made a successful transit of the country. The 
expedition of King Agis, an offensive move analogous to the expedition of Laoty- 
chidas and the colonization of Heraclea, is indicative of a third wave of Spartan 
activity, although its immediate achievements were annulled by the defeat of 409. 
As on the previous occasions, military action is likely to have been followed up with 
intrigues within the country and to have been productive of pro-Spartan reactions 
among the Thessalians themselves. The events of the period next to be elucidated 
will exhibit a general trend of Spartan offensive : and we shall expect Pharsalus, as on 
every previous occasion of penetration from the south, to play an important part in 
the plan of operations. 

The first piece of evidence is at first sight puzzling. Theramenes, impeached before 
the Thirty, is made by Xenophon to assert that Critias was not in Athens at the time 
of Arginusae but was engaged in setting up a democracy in Thessaly, arming the 
Penestae against their masters (Xen. Hell. 1. iii. 15). Critias was exiled by the restored 
democracy some time after 410.' A speech attributed to Demosthenes asserts that he 
was the leader of the section of the Four Hundred who were for admitting the 
Spartans to the Piraeus (Ps.-Dem. lviii. 67).2 Of his Spartan sympathies as a member 
of the Thirty there is no doubt, nor of Sparta’s confidence in him then. These 
sympathies may have been produced by his quarrel with Cleophon.* It is hardly 
believable that after that quarrel Critias was a serious worker for democracy, and the 
word may well be put into the mouth of Theramenes to score a debating point. The 
truth is likely to have been that Critias was exploiting the discontent of the Penestae 


' He was probably in Athens when Alcibiades Laconism in 411 (’A0. zoA. 37. 1), his own record 
came home, whether that was in 408 or 407: at the time was anything but laconizing. He 
this is the most likely occasion for the poem proposed the recall of the non-laconizing 
quoted by Plut. Alczb. 33. 1. Alcibiades and the condemnation of the laconiz- 

2 This assertion may, however, be doubted: ing Phrynichus: Plut. Alczb. 33. 1 (cf. Thuc. viii. 
it looks like a careless extrapolation from his 97. 3); Lycurg. Leocr. 113. 
later Laconism. But though he came to dis- 3 Aristotle, Rhet. i. 15. 13 (p. 1375°32). 
criminate against those who had disliked 
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in order to overthrow the power of the nobility, a game which, we have supposed, 
was played by Brasidas in the Spartan interest before 424. It is perhaps significant 
that Thucydides, the Athenian proxenos in Pharsalus, was present in Athens in 411 
and played a part in preventing the outbreak of civil war in the face of the threat of 
Spartan invasion (Thuc. viil. 92). The object of his visit may have been to get help 
against the pro-Spartan party in Pharsalus which Agis’ expedition would have 
encouraged. 

On 3 September 404, a year after the collapse of Athenian power at Aegospotami, 
Lycophron of Pherae, ‘wishing to rule the whole of Thessaly, defeated in battle those 
of the Thessalians who withstood him, Larisaeans and others, and killed many of 
them’ (Xen. Hell. 11. iii. 4).1 Of Lycophron’s antecedents we know nothing at all: but 
it is significant that Diodorus (xiv. 82. 5) speaks of him as the ‘tyrant’ of Pherae, 
while he uses the verb duvacrevew to denote the authority of the ruler of Larisa. It is 
legitimate to infer that Lycophron’s power was not inherited. The difference in 
economic condition and historical experience between Pherae and the rest of Thessaly 
has already been noticed (p. 62). With the growth of a commercial class and contact 
with the more highly developed communities of the Greek world she is unlikely to 
have remained content with the aristocratic government which suited the agrarian 
hinterland. The rise of tyrannies in many of the Greek states at an earlier period has 
been interpreted as the first step in the overthrow of the traditional aristocracies by 
the new commercial classes, and such was undoubtedly the case at Athens. Lycophron 
was probably a tyrant of this type. As an opponent of the aristocracy he would 
naturally find himself the ally of Sparta; and there is evidence that this was so. 
Jason, his son and successor, is made by Xenophon to speak of his own goodwill 
towards the Spartans because of his father’s friendship towards them and because he 
is their proxenos. Sparta is likely to have seen in him a means of furthering her 
interests in Thessaly, and it may have been her encouragement as well as his own 
ambition which urged him to try for the national leadership. In pursuance of this aim 
he would come into collision with the Aleuads, who, if they did not always possess it, 
had at any rate an hereditary claim to the office. The military defeat of the Lari- 
saeans did not result in the fall of the Aleuads, but it must have led them seriously 
to consider their position. 

At the beginning of the Anabasts (1.1. 10) Xenophon relates how Aristippus, whom 
we know from the Meno (70 b) to have been an Aleuad, ‘being hard pressed by 
opponents at home’, came to Cyrus and ‘asked for two thousand mercenaries and pay 
for three months, so as to get the better of his opponents by these means’. These 
opponents must be Lycophron and those whom his victory had attached to his cause.” 
Cyrus, whose aim was to build up, without drawing attention to himself, an army for 
an attempt on the Persian throne, gave Aristippus twice as much as he asked, requir- 
ing him not to come to terms with his enemies without consulting him. When in the 
following spring (401) Cyrus sent for his troops, Meno arrived with only one thousand 
hoplites and half as many peltasts. Aristippus was clearly too busy in Thessaly to 
fulfil his part of the bargain on the spot. It may be argued that if Lycophron had 


1 Reference to an eclipse enables the battle to 
be dated accurately. 


3 Meyer, TH, 252, says ‘im nachsten Friihjahr 
hat sich dann A. mit seinen Gegnern verséhnt 


2 Meyer and Westlake both suppose that und sendet das Heer unter Fihrung des Menon 
Lycophron’s victory resulted in an oligarchical dem Kyroszu....Offenbar hat A. seine Gegner 
revolution in Larisa, and that the oligarchs were niedergeworfen’. Westlake corrects: ‘ According 
‘the opponents at home’ against whom the to Xenophon, he became “‘ reconciled to those at 
Aleuads wanted aid. There seems, however, to home”, and from this indefinite statement it 
be no reason to invent opponents when there is can hardly be inferred that he crushed his 
Lycophron to hand. 
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Spartan support Cyrus, the friend of Lysander, would never have assisted the Aleuads 
against him. This does, I think, attribute too high a degree of loyalty to Cyrus, who 
would never have admired Sparta so much that he could pass over, for that reason, 
the excellent opportunity of furthering his own projects which Aristippus’ petition 
offered. It is also possible that Cyrus did not know, and Aristippus is not likely to 
have told him, that Lycophron was acting in the Spartan interest. 

Light is shed on the earlier phase of the war between Larisa and Pherae by 
Diodorus’ account of the events of 395 (xiv. 82. 5). He says: ‘Medius the dynast of 
Larisa in Thessaly continuing hostilities against Lycophron the tyrant of Pherae 
and asking for help to be sent, the council (of the Argive-Corinthian League) dis- 
patched to him two thousand soldiers. When Medius received the assistance he took 
Pharsalus, which was garrisoned by the Lacedaemonians, and sold the inhabitants 
into slavery.’ It is usually assumed! that Medius succeeded Aristippus as prince of 
Larisa ; but there is no evidence that Aristippus was ruler. He is mentioned by Plato 
as one of the Aleuads and named because he is a particular friend of Meno. His 
mission to Cyrus would suit a young representative at least as well as the head of the 
Aleuad house. The only objection to the theory that Medius was ruler of Larisa from 
at least as early as 404 is that he is not known to have been an Aleuad. In weighing 
this objection it must be remembered that Plato, and not the historical tradition, tells 
us that Aristippus belonged to the family. Diodorus’ description of Medius as dynast 
of Larisa (Svvacredwv) affords a strong presumption that he was a member of the 
hereditary ruling clan. The war with Lycophron, which Medius continued in 395, 
was begun with the defeat of the ‘Larisaeans and others’ in 404. With the help of 
Cyrus’ four thousand mercenaries the Aleuads will have made an attempt to restore 
their fortunes. Meno’s arrival in Asia Minor in 4o1 with only one thousand hoplites 
and five hundred peltasts suggests that, if they had regained their position, they still 
needed a strong force to maintain it. By 395 they are again asking for help, this time 
from the Argive-Corinthian League. What had happened in the mean time, and what 
had become of the rest of the mercenaries?? The clue seems to be provided by a 
curious reference in Aristotle (Hist. An. 618515) to ‘the time when the mercenaries of 
Medius were slaughtered in Pharsalus’ and all the crows in the Peloponnese and 
Attica flocked to the feast. We may suppose that Medius, with the object of cutting 
Lycophron’s line of communication with his allies, put a garrison into Pharsalus. 
The seizure of Pharsalus was his first preoccupation when he received assistance in 
395. Aristotle’s phrase ‘in Pharsalus’ does not suggest a battle. If the Spartans were 
let in by the treachery of the inhabitants and so destroyed the garrison of Medius, 


external aid forced him to adopt a more con-___was reconciled to his opponents, but that Cyrus 
ciliatory attitude’ (Thessaly, p. 55): he explains _told him to reconcile himself to them and then 
the small number of the troops which Xenophon _ send back the mercenaries. As I interpret the 
says Meno brought by asserting that these were events, it appears that Aristippus preferred to 
additional to the mercenaries (ibid. and n. 6). If comply only very partially with Cyrus’ request : 
this was the case, Xenophon does not say so. The he sent what troops he could spare at the 
texts are: Anab, I. ll. 1 évrat@a Kai mapayyéAee moment.’ 

. 7 ’Aporinmw ovvadrayévre mpds Tods ofxot ' e.g. Meyer, TH, p. 253; Westlake, Thessaly, 
anoméuyas mpos é€avrov 6 elye orpdrevpa; and 6 _ p.. 59. 
kai hxe Mévwv 6 Qerradds émAiras Exwv xtAiovs Kai 2 It is of course possible that they had been 
meAtactas mevrnKooiovs AdAowas kai Aimavas xat disbanded when the six months’ pay provided 
*Oduvbiovs. The peltasts were probably addi- by Cyrus was exhausted, but it is difficult to 
tional but the hoplites must be a part of the _ believe that the Aleuads could not support them 
mercenary force. H. W. Parke (Greek Mercenary in their own country. The three months’ pay 
Soldiers, p. 25, n. 5) has looked at the Greek for which Aristippus asked may have been to 
more attentively than either Meyer or Westlake; cover the expenses of their journey to Thessaly. 
he says: “Xenophon does not say that Aristippus 
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we should have a reason why a Spartan garrison was there in 395 and why Medius 
when he recaptured the place went to the length of selling the inhabitants into slavery.' 
The establishment of a Spartan garrison in Pharsalus is to be connected with Herip- 
pidas’ restoration of Spartan power in Heraclea in 399.? 


IV. HERODES zepi zoAredas. 


Any reconstruction of the course of Thessalian history during the last decade of 
the fifth century must take into account the speech zepi zoAtretas which the manu- 
script tradition attributes to the authorship of Herodes. The speaker urges the 
Thessalians to accept*an offered Spartan alliance against Archelaus of Macedon 
(413-399), and gives a considerable amount of information concerning the internal 
condition of the country and her position in respect of Sparta and Macedon. By 
Herodes our manuscripts no doubt mean Herodes Atticus, the rhetorician of the second 
century A.D.: and this ascription is accepted by e.g. Miinscher in Pauly—Wissowa, 
Vill. 953 (art. ‘Herodes’), and apparently by Adcock and Knox in Kiio, xiii, pp. 249 ff. 
The possibility that it was no rhetorical composition of the Christian era, but a 
genuine speech or pamphlet written by some contemporary of King Archelaus, was 
first suggested by Beloch, and his idea has been developed in more detail by Costanzi, 
Drerup, and Meyer, who do not, however, agree on the exact date. Earlier scholars 
(a full account of them in Drerup’s edition) had suggested that Herodes had utilized 
very good contemporary material, whether the tzép Aapicaiwy of Thrasymachus 
(which contained the sentence ’ApyeAdw SovAedoopev “EAAnves ovres BapBdpw;) or the 
OerraAdv moAreia of Critias (since Philostratus records that Herodes revived interest 
in Critias’ writings).* 

The question is, how far the epi zroAvreias may be used as historical material. 
If it is a contemporary composition, it may be: or even if contemporary material has 
been carefully used. Knox’s evidence, therefore, that the language is of the second 
century A.D. rather than of the fifth B.c. is not necessarily fatal.s But Adcock’s attempt 





1 There is no reason to suppose Diodorus’ 
statement incorrect because Pharsalians appear 
in later history (e.g. Xen. Hell. Iv. ili. 3), as 
Meyer, TH, p. 2537. The party favourable to 
the Aleuads would have been spared. 

2 Meyer, TH, p. 255, puts the slaughter of 
Medius’ mercenaries at the end of his career in 
394, solely because he does not believe that he 
could have survived such a reverse. 

3 Beloch, GG, ii’. 132, n. 2; ili”. 2. 16-18 (400 
or 399); Costanzi, Studi ital. d. fil. class. vii. 
137-59 (410/9); Drerup [‘Hpwiov] epi wodreias, 
Studien z. Gesch. und Kult. d. Altertums, ii. 1 
(404); Meyer, TH, 201-83 (400 or 399, see p. 263). 
Miinscher, l.c., p. 954, makes much of this dis- 
agreement: ‘alle behaupten, dass der Verfasser 
eine ganz bestimmte Situation ins Auge gefasst 
habe : die Uneinigkeit in der Bestimmung dieser 
Situation beweist aber, dass der Verfasser in 
Wahrheit keine bestimmte historische Situation 
im Auge hat.’ This principle would prove that, 
e.g. the Decrees of Callias and the Pirate Law 
on the Aemilius Paulus monument at Delphi 
were spurious. 

4Thrasymachus ap. Clem. Sir. vi. 16; Critias 
ap. Athen. 663a; Philostr. Vit. sophist. i. 1. 14. 
5 There are five passages whose idiom Knox 





claims to be late and foreign: 

I. moActixds méAepos: ‘a translation of civile 
bellum’. The phrase in full is (§ 11) &... 7a 
fevix@ mod€uw tiv marpida owlovres amobvicKou- 
ow, ev 8€ 7H modktix@ Stadbeipovres avrovs. 
Cf. Xen. Hell. tv. iv. 19 76 wodurixdv orpdrevpa )( 
76 Tov ovppaxwv. Also Ditt. Syll3. 306. 28 ( fourth 
century B.C. Tegea) wodtrixdv dtxaorypiov (com- 
posed of local citizens) )( gewxdév (composed of 
invited foreigners). 

IT. § 18 Grav émixovpor pndapdbev twat ois 
émPovrevovar. ‘dot would be expected... 
influence of Latin subvenio.’ I can see nothing 
unclassical in the phrase. émixoupos as an adjec- 
tive is used with a verb of motion in Iliad, 21, 431; 
Pindar, Ol. 13, 97 *OAvyaBidacow 8’ EBay éxixoupos. 

III. wéduxev twice used with accusative 
‘absolute’ (?), as Latin naturale est. The occur- 
rences are: § 10 avrdv BovAcoOa méduxev dyads 
orandlev: and § 32 Aaxedapoviovs ovxér 
népuxev dyiv émridec8a. Compare Demosthenes, 
XIV. 30 Kal yap Tas Kpyvas émAcirew mépuKev av TIS 
am’ avrav dOpda moAAa AapBdvy. Also Aristotle, 
Politics, 126156 ovre méduxe pilav odrws elvas THY 
aroAw 3 Poetics, 1450°1 mépuxev aitsa dv0 trav mpatewv 
elvat, Sudvorav kai #Oos. 


IV. The most important. § 30 adds & # 76 
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to show that there is no date during the lifetime of Archelaus at which the historical 
picture presented by the speech could be recognized by a contemporary audience to 
be true would, if successful, entirely destroy its value as historical evidence. My object 
will be to indicate, against Adcock, that the speech fits the framework of events 
outlined in the preceding section. 

A summary of the speech will facilitate discussion. 

1-4. After apologizing for his youth the speaker states the heads of his argument. 
He will show that acceptance of the Spartan alliance against Archelaus is 
both advantageous and necessary. 

5-18. Acceptance is advantageous. Archelaus is our enemy, he desires our dis- 
union. His technique is to side with the few against the multitude (§ 9). 
Civil war is the greatest of evils: our neighbours like to watch it (§ 13), whilst 
we waste our wealth on mercenaries and are helpless. You have seen Archelaus 
encourage it (§§ 16-18) : if we punish him, I hope we shall have no more of it. 

19-24. Acceptance is necessary. The Peloponnesians’ casus bells against Archelaus 
is simply that he did not join them against Athens: they will have a like casus 
against us if we refuse to join against Archelaus. We cannot plead he is not 
our enemy: to plead that we are too weak is to invite aggression: nor after 
our Medism must we a second time desert the Greek cause. Archelaus has 
offered to pay to be admitted to this alliance and has been refused; which 
shows it is a privilege. 

25-33. (Possible objections. ) 

25-9. ‘Sparta is more dangerous than Archelaus.’ No. We know Archelaus, we 
can judge Sparta from her treatment of other Greeks. Review of states 
enjoying Spartan alliance. 

30-1. ‘Sparta imposes oligarchy.’ I would welcome it. Spartan oligarchy is a 
very different thing from the ‘oligarchies’ of Thessaly. 

32. ‘Sparta may attack us.’ She is not now in a position to. 

33. ‘Archelaus holds hostages.’ Ten children cannot be weighed against the 
country’s good: and when Archelaus is defeated we shall recover them. 

34-7. (Recapitulation and peroration.) I bid you be allied with Greeks against 
barbarians, to trust your friends and punish your enemies. My opponents urge 
the opposite. Acceptance will give us vengeance for past wrongs and security 
for the future. 

No direct information is given concerning the speaker and his audience: but in 

§ 26 Archelaus is a neighbour and in § 28 the Phocians are ‘those of the Greeks who 
live nearest to us’. It is evident that speaker and audience are Thessalian: this is 
confirmed by §§ 22-3, where the defection of the speaker’s country in the Persian War 
is referred to in terms which leave no doubt that it is Thessaly.' In two places 
(§§ 15 and 33, cf. § 7) the speaker refers to his wéAs.? In § 8, it is clear that his city is 
tpirov pépos od peréyee Tav mpaypdrwv avrédh.  Svvedew. Cf. Hdt. vii. 172, and Westlake, ‘The 
‘This use, probably an orientalism, occurs in Medism of Thessaly’, /HS, lvi. 16 f. 

Callimachus and is very common in LXX and 2 In § 33 (mepi 3¢ trav dadvrwv od Adyer odde 
NT.’ avré& and atroé are used pleonastically epi rijs 3dAews) there is some temptation to take 


with definitions of place in all types of Greek méAs as equivalent to Thessaly. IJTéds is used 
from Homer downwards. for the territory of the Thessalian nation in 

V. § 9 xwpiov ‘translates locus, a chance, Aristotle, fr. 498 (SveAcv 5é ri wédw * Adevdas) and 
suitable opportunity’. toro 7d xywpiov is almost _in schol. Pind. Pyth. iv. 246 (rov motapov mpdrepov 
certainly a gloss, but if we must regard it as 81a péons ris wéAews péovra Kal moda trav xwpiwv 
part of the text, there are examples in classical S:afGeipovra): cf. Wade-Gery, JHS, xliv. 58, 
Greek, e.g. Thuc. i. 97. 2, of the metaphorical n. 16; Kahrstedt, GGN, 1924, p. 130, n. 1, who 
use of the word. both reckon with the possibility that the texts 
are sound, though the former proposes the 





1 [Ipo judy péev yap 70éAopev avrois ovvdiaxw- 
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a bulwark of Thessaly against Archelaus: in § 6 we hear that Archelaus has occupied 
certain territory which belonged hereditarily to the speaker’s city (jv jyiv ot matépes 
KTnodpevor tapedwkav). This territory is no doubt Perrhaebia, on the Macedonian 
frontier, and the speaker’s city is therefore Larisa. The Perrhaebi were ‘subjects of 
the Thessalians’ in 424 (Thuc. iv. 78), and Strabo (ix. 4. 19) mentions that the Lari- 
saeans occupied Perrhaebia and exacted tribute until Philip became master of the 
region. Evidently Archelaus anticipated Philip for a few years. 

The speaker sometimes uses the first person plural (e.g. § 5), sometimes the second 
person plural (e.g. § 3) : in these two cases, the person (first or second) is guaranteed by 
the form of the verb, but more often this control is wanting. Editors have conse- 
quently suspected itacism, and changed sdpérepa tuas, etc., freely into 7pérepa pas, 
etc., as a glance at Meyer’s apparatus (e.g. TH, p. 203) will show. It is possible, 
however, that two parties are distinguished, and ‘we’ means generally Larisa, ‘you’ 
means the assembled delegatés of the Thessalian xowdv. The speaker, then, will be 
a Larisan, his audience will be the Thessalian xowdv. 

At the time of Brasidas’ transit Niconidas, ‘the friend of Perdiccas’, was in power 
in Larisa. Between then and the date of the speech the pro-Macedonian party must 
have fallen. Aristotle (Pol. 1311517 ff.) mentions that when Archelaus was murdered 
in 399 one of the conspirators was a certain young man Hellanocrates of Larisa, whose 
restoration to his country thé tyrant, in spite of his promise, had failed to carry out. 
It seems likely that Hellanocrates was the exiled representative of the pro-Macedonian 
party, possibly the son of Niconidas. Larisa may well have taken advantage of the 
confusion which followed the death of Perdiccas to get rid of the Macedonian influence, 
and Archelaus when he had taken the government firmly into his hands have pledged 
himself to restore the party favourable to Macedon. The pledge would at any rate 
give him an excuse for the seizure of Perrhaebia. If Archelaus was supporting even 
half-heartedly the claims of a pretender, there is a reason why the Aleuads, when they 
were hard pressed by Lycophron after 404, never asked Archelaus’ assistance,! 
although they sent an envoy to Cyrus.? Sparta’s anti-Macedonian crusade, of which 
the speech tells us, gives the reason why Lycophron in his turn did not enlist Mace- 
donian aid. Even if the expedition of the Greek alliance against Archelaus was only 
proclaimed as a cover for the extension of Spartan influence in Thessaly, it would 
disincline Archelaus from supporting her ally.3 

The speaker mentions that his city ‘saw for a short time and then was deprived 
of’ (§ 30) the Spartan type of oligarchy in which the franchise was limited to those 
who ‘had arms or some other means of playing a role in the body politic’. A short 
spell of oligarchy may have succeeded the expulsion of the pro-Macedonian ruling 
family, if that event took place at the death of Perdiccas in 413, since at that time 


corrections 7Hv moditixyv and ris moArixAs. In 
Eur. Androm. 1176 (& 26 @eooadia) the text can 
hardly be doubted, nor that @ecoadla is in 
apposition to wéA: but it is not prose, and 
Euripides is pretty free in this respect, cf. Jon, 
294 (EvBo.” ’A@jvas €ort tis yeirwv mods) and 
ibid. 1591 (Awpis wéAcs = Peloponnese?). How- 
ever, xwpa and ads seem to be clearly distin- 
guished in this speech, cf. especially § 9 & yap 
Gdioxerat padkora Kal mods Kai ywpa: and ywpa 
is used of Thessaly in §§ 5, 14, etc. 

1 Meyer, TH, p. 258, infers from the surviving 
sentence of Thrasymachus’ trép Aapicaiwv, 
(ApyeAdw Sovredcouev “EdAnves dvres BapBdpw) 
that ‘Larisa ist also zeitweilig von Archelaus 


abhangig gewesen’, and later asserts that 
‘Aristippus in der Tat mit Archelaos im Bunde 
gestanden hat und durch sein Eingreifen zum 
Ziel gelangt ist’. Westlake follows him (Thessaly, 
p. 56). But the threat of subjection, not sub- 
jection itself, is to be inferred from Thrasy- 
machus’ question, and the epi wodreias shows 
that Larisa herself was never subject to Arche- 
laus: his personal intervention occurred only in 
the cities dependent on her (§§ 16-17). 

2 And also, if we may be allowed to anticipate 
our conclusion, to Archelaus’ ally Athens (below, 
P- 75): 

3 For the evidence of Spartan support of 
Lycophron see p. 66. 
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Agis’ successes in the region of Heraclea would have encouraged the party favourable 
to Sparta. Gorgias, who had already made a considerable reputation in Thessaly at 
the time of Critias’ visit in 407, seems to have exercised his wit at the expense of an 
artificially limited franchise in Larisa.' The supersession of the oligarchy by the rule 
of the Aleuads, whom we know from the Meno (70 b) to have been re-established in 
Larisa some years before 402 at the latest, may have been connected with the defeat 
of the Heracleans in 409 and the unsuccessful outcome of the war with Archelaus 
which resulted in the loss of Perrhaebia. The speaker, a young man? of sufficient 
distinction to be one of the Larisaean delegates at the common council, is then a 
supporter of the oligarchical party, which appears to have remained undisturbed in 
Larisa, opposed in principle to the aristocratic rule of the Aleuads but united with 
them in the policy of hostility to Macedon. The question of co-operation with Sparta 
can only just have become a serious political issue. 

The satisfactory identification of the speaker and his audience enables us to 
proceed to the main task of discovering an approximate date at which the speech can 
have been delivered. 

When the speaker turns to consider the prospects of a Spartan attack upon the 
cities dependent upon Larisa (§ 32), he makes two significant remarks. In the first 
place he says that ‘the Lacedaemonians are no longer in a position to invade you 
(odxére 7épuxev A. émitifecBa)’. This could only be true after the defeat and death of 
Labotes in 409 had destroyed the effects of Agis’ expedition and Heraclea had been 
put once more on the defensive. In the second place he says that they ‘have no line of 
attack prepared against the country (dzapdoxevor): for it makes no small difference 
their being near (ovx« oAlyov dvadépovow zAnoior eivar)3 the point at which we are most 
strong’. This is a plain reference'to Pharsalus and Heraclea. The southern gate of 
the country, guarded by Pharsalus, was the easiest approach to defend‘, and it lay 
nearest to the Spartan base of operations at Heraclea. We must conclude that at the 
time of the speech the Spartans had no garrison in Pharsalus nor government pre- 
pared, as in Brasidas’ time, to let them through. 

To the state of affairs in the main theatre of Greek history the speaker gives a 
number of clues. The first is negative, the absence of any mention of Athenian power 
or influence. This, taken with the practice of calling the Spartan alliance ‘the Greeks ’ 
(e.g. § 22), necessarily presupposes a date later than Aegospotami, probably later than 
the Athenian capitulation and acceptance of the Spartan alliance in the spring of 
404. The unsuccessful attempt of Archelaus to gain admission to the Spartan League 
(§ 24) is also unlikely to have taken place before the collapse of the ally who had 
helped him against Pydna in 410: it may, however, have occurred at the outset of 
his reign and be connected with his struggle with Larisa. Archelaus might think that 
he could enlist the support of the traditional enemies of the Aleuads; but to Sparta 
he appeared more useful as an enemy against whom she could gather the cities of 
Thessaly under her leadership than as a friend whose ascendancy there she would 
have to countenance. 

Arguing against the objection that an alliance with Sparta would result in 
‘slavery ’, the speaker reviews the condition of a number of states which accepted the 
Spartan hegemony (§§ 28-9) : ‘Do we not see the Phocians, who are the members of 
the Greek league living nearest to us, existing in freedom, and the Boeotians next to 

1 Philostratus, Vit. Soph. i. 16; Aristotle, a personal subject. The construction is probably 
Pol. 127527. a vulgarism. Its derivation from the correct 
2 See §§ 1-2. usage is obvious and the meaning can be in no 
3 The normal classical Greek would be od« doubt. Drerup’s deletion of wAnoios elvar are 
OAtyov Stadéper adrods mAnaiovs elvax. There is no makes nonsense. 
parallel for the use of d:adépew in this sense with 4 See p. 62, n. 8. 
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them neither paying tribute nor any Lacedaemonian archon there,' while farther 
afield the Corinthians enjoy autonomy and are masters in their own house; and the 
Achaeans their neighbours, who are neither more numerous than we nor exist in 
larger communities,? and the Eleans and Tegeates and the rest of the neighbouring 
Arcadians—there no one has yet found a Lacedaemonian archon, no more than a 
Macedonian archon} here; but everywhere we know of constitutional government, 
fixed laws, and citizens sharing jointly in the commonwealth.’ Adcock argues that 
there is no period between Aegospotami and the death of Archelaus in 399 at which 
this description could be recognized by a contemporary audience as true. He is 
certainly right in declaring that the relations of Sparta and Elis in 401, when the 
Spartans invaded Elis to compel her to recognize the autonomy of Triphylia, were 
such that no speaker after that date would include her in a list of states whose inde- 
pendence was respected by Sparta: but this only means that the speech must be 
placed before 401.4 The task of considering whether the speaker’s account of the 
Spartan hegemony is such as might have been given by a Spartan partisan between 
405 and 4or is considerably lightened by Mr. H. W. Parke’s essay ‘The development 
of the second Spartan Empire ’.5 

Until the early sixth century the Spartan method of expansion ‘was simply to 
incorporate the territories of conquered peoples in her own territory’; but after the 
alliance with Tegea her policy changed and ‘thenceforward her aim was to create a 
league consisting .of allied autonomous states who looked to her for leadership in 
foreign policy, but were otherwise independent’. During the war, which the Spartans 
entered rather with the purpose of breaking the hegemony of Athens than of carving 
out an empire for themselves, they came to adopt the policy of dispatching harmosts 
and garrisons to occupy strategic points in the Athenian maritime empire. The 
object was not so much to win territory as to strengthen revolted Athenian allies 
(e.g. Chios, Erythrae), to prevent the aggression of Athens (e.g. Megara), or to conduct 
an offensive against Athenian spheres of influence (e.g. Heraclea, the harmosts set 
up by Brasidas in Thrace, and those who stirred up the widespread revolts in 413). 
Megara was a member of the Peloponnesian League, and Chios and Erythrae were 
admitted to alliance with Sparta after their secession from Athens, but the garrisons 
in these places were so manifestly a military necessity that even if they did in fact 
strengthen the hand of the domestic pro-Spartan party they could hardly be regarded 
as a deliberate infringement of the autonomy of allies. 

After the defeat of Athens the pretext for Sparta’s foreign organization dis- 





1 The Greek is equally ungrammatical. 

2 Knox denies that xara wAciovs is Greek and 
proposes to read wdAes, ‘which gives only an 
historical inaccuracy’. xar’ dAtyous Hdt. viii. 
113. 3 is sufficient support for my translation, if 
support is needed. 

3 womep ovd’ évOad_e Maxeddva. Drerup wishes 
to omit Maxedéva: he may be right, but the 
analogy between Spartan and Macedonian hege- 
mony is just possible. 

* Meyer, TH, p. 272, argues exactly the 
reverse : ‘wohl . . . setzt diese Stelle (§ 28) gerade 
den Krieg von 402-400 voraus: denn erst durch 
diesen ist Elis wieder Mitglied des pelopon- 
nesischen Bundes geworden.’ He accordingly 
places the speech in 4oo. Elis, who had quarrelled 
with Sparta over Lepreum (Thuc. v. 31. 1), 
deserted the Peloponnesian League to join the 


Argive-Mantinean alliance after the peace of 
Nicias: the Eleans, however, were not present 
at the battle of Mantinea, having previously 
fallen out with their allies (Thuc. v. 62. 2). 
Thucydides does not relate that they, like the 
Mantineans (v. 81. 1), made peace with Sparta 
and rejoined the league after the surrender of 
Argos, but it is difficult not to assume (with 
Laistner, History of the Gk. World 479-323 B.C., 
Pp. 122) that this was the case. The fact that their 
ports, Cyllene (Thuc. vi. 88. 9) and Phea (Thuc. 
Vii. 31. 1), were at the disposal of the league in 
the last phase of the Peloponnesian war shows 
that they again accepted the Spartan hegemony. 
This conclusion is enough to destroy Meyer’s 
argument. 

5 JHS, 1, 1930, pp. 37 ff. 

© Parke, op. cit., p. 37. 
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appeared, and ‘Lysander had to determine whether those who had been subjects of 
Athens were to remain as subjects of a new mistress, or whether they were to be 
treated like the other allies of Sparta. He chose to create a new class of client states, 
quite distinct from the Peloponnesian League, and to bind them to Sparta by a 
system of harmosts, which he adopted from the harmosts of the Peloponnesian 
war.’! ‘A precise answer to the question, where in the apy Lysander left harmosts 
and decarchies, and where harmosts without decarchies, or merely ungarrisoned 
oligarchies, is precluded by our lack of evidence. Xenophon and Isocrates both choose 
decarchies as the typical form of constitution in Lysander’s time, and Plutarch goes 
even further and says dpoiws év te tais modepiats Kai Tais ovppdyos yeyevnpevats 
moAeow (Lys. xiii). This cannot be true of all the “allied”’ cities: for the Peloponnesian 
allies’ rights were not infringed : at the most it applies to those that at some time had 
been subject to Athens, and so were liable to drastic reorganization at Lysander’s 
hands. Diodorus much more cautiously says év als peév Sexapyias, ev als 8’ oAvyapyxias 
Karaorjoas (xiv. 13).’2 Callibius at Athens is the only example mentioned by Xeno- 
phon and Diodorus of a Spartan harmost set up by Lysander on the Greek mainland, 
and he was sent at the request of the native oligarchy. Demosthenes, describing the 
state of Greece before the battle of Haliartus in 395, speaks of the Spartans ‘having 
control of land and sea, and dominating the parts about Attica with harmosts and 
garrisons, also Euboea, Tanagra, all Boeotia, Megara, Aegina, Ceos, and the rest of 
the islands, while Athens at that time had neither ships nor walls’ (xviii. 96). Parke 
declines to give any credence to ‘this rhetorical outburst’ and suggests that Demos- 
thenes ‘was confusing the situation in 395 with the similar circumstances in 379 and 
later’ ;3 but even if there were harmosts in all Boeotia in 395, there is no evidence for 
their presence there in the years immediately following Aegospotami. 

Once it is established that a distinction was drawn between the status of Sparta’s 
old allies of the Peloponnesian League and that of the new client states paying tribute 
and held in subjection by a system of harmosts and garrisons, the argument of the 
speaker in the zepi zodA:reias becomes explicable. So far from the existence of a 
system of Spartan political domination making his statements incredible to a con- 
temporary audience, his argument only has point if this system was a feature of 
contemporary history. The imaginary objector alleges that the Spartan alliance 
would bring ‘slavery’, i.e. that Thessaly would become one of Sparta’s client states 
and be obliged to submit to the machinery of Spartan domination. The speaker 
replies that Thessaly would not become a client state but would occupy a position 
analogous to that of the old allies of Sparta: these states paid no tribute and sup- 
ported no harmost. Such denials could only be made if there were at the time states 
dependent on Sparta of which these things were true. It is to be noticed that he 
omits Megara from the list, and makes no mention of Aegina and Euboea. Parke 
argues that there were harmosts in all these places after 405. We reach the conclusion 
that the speaker’s account of the Spartan hegemony is perfectly compatible with 
the state of affairs existing in Greece between 405 and 4o1. 

In September 404 Lycophron, attempting, as Xenophon says, to secure for himself 
the leading position in Thessaly, succeeded in defeating the ‘Larisaeans and others’ 
(Heil. 11. iii. 4). Before the battle, then, Larisa occupied the leading position and was 
supported by a number of dependent cities, a state of affairs which is in perfect 
agreement with the description in the speech of the city which we have supposed to 
be Larisa (esp. § 8). Lycophron was almost certainly receiving encouragement, if not 
active support, from Sparta. She could therefore hardly be said after the battle ‘not 
to be in a position to invade the country’ or to be ‘without a prepared line of attack’ 


1 Parke, op. cit., p. 50. 2 Dp. 52. 3p. 61. 
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(§ 32): nor is it conceivable that a Larisaean delegate to the common council, even if 
opposed to the Aleuads, could advocate as a means of strengthening Larisa and her 
dependants against Archelaus an alliance with a power which had recently contributed 
to their defeat. Meyer, who for other reasons wishes to place the speech in 400,' 
regards the speaker’s silence concerning Lycophron as merely the suppression of 
uncomfortable fact; ‘von diesen Dingen darf der Verfasser nicht reden, wenn er 
nicht seiner Position den Boden unter den Fiissen hinwegziehen will’; but we can 
hardly suppose the speaker so foolish as to believe that he could carry conviction by 
ignoring completely, because it was inconvenient, the principal factor in the case. 
There is really no doubt that the speech must be dated before Lycophron’s defeat of 
the Larisaeans. 

The four months between the capitulation of Athens in April and the campaign 
of Lycophron in September 404 is the period which suits the apparent circumstances 
of the zepi woArretas. That we can identify a suitable period shows that the historical 
value of the speech is not to be neglected : that we can identify it within such narrow 
limits precludes any but the closest use of a fifth-century source by a writer of the 
second century A.D.? 


V. THe Last YEARS OF THE FIFTH CENTURY: B. 

With the help of the historical information derived from the zepi zodtreias we 
can now present a more detailed picture of events in Thessaly subsequent to the 
campaign of King Agis in 413. Where it is a summary of hypotheses previously 
advanced, the account will, for the sake of convenience, take the form of a statement 
of fact. 

Agis’ success in coercing the Phthiotian Achaeans and the other peoples who had 
previously been subject to Thessaly in the region of Heraclea was a demonstration 
of Spartan power which was not without effect on the internal affairs of the Thessalian 
cities. Pharsalus, on which the conquered territory is likely for geographical reasons 
to have been immediately dependent and where Brasidas had found friends in 424, 
must have felt the Spartan pressure most strongly: her Athenian proxenos is in 
Athens in 411, evidently on urgent business. Larisa, taking the opportunity of a 
Macedon temporarily weakened by the death of Perdiccas and by a disputed succes- 
sion, expelled the pro-Macedonian ruling family and instituted an oligarchy of the 
Spartan type. The Spartan offensive received a check when Labotes was defeated 
and killed at Heraclea in 409; and though Critias was working in Sparta’s interest 
when he attempted to stir up trouble for the nobility (possibly in Pharsalus) by 
encouraging a revolt of the Penestae, this did not prevent the Larisaean oligarchy 
being superseded by the restoration to power of the ancient ruling clan. With the 
Aleuads powerful in Larisa the position of the Pharsalian aristocrats? was secure. 

1 TH, p. 278. Macedonia never prevented a Spartan force 

2 Those who argue that the speech is histori- from passing through her territory is hardly true 
cally worthless have laid stress on § 19, where of Perdiccas’ reign. The occasion in 424 when 
they allege that the author confuses Archelaus Brasidas helped Perdiccas against Arrhabaeus 
with Perdiccas, while their opponents admit the can scarcely be described as a passage through 
confusion and plead that it is trivial. The text the country: and in 422 Perdiccas, through his 
is: "ApyéAaos yap ovr’ émi [leAomovvnciovs FAMe influence in Thessaly, actually prevented re- 
per’ *A@nvaiwv, ovre dia tis xwpas i€vat Bovdo- inforcements from reaching Amphipolis. 
pévous Exavoev. The statement, however, does 3 That is, especially, the Meno family (see 
not imply that there was any occasion when the ___p. 75, n. 1), to which Thucydides (the proxenos 
Spartans wished to pass through Macedonia any _ of 411) belonged: Polemo ap. Marcellin. 28. He 
more than that there was an occasion when he’ __ was perhaps brother of Alexidemus and uncle 
might have joined in an Athenian expedition of Meno III. 
against Sparta. In fact the assertion that 
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The collapse of Athens at Aegospotami renewed the prospect of active Spartan 
intervention in Thessaly. Archelaus, once firmly on the throne of Macedon, had con- 
tinued his predecessor’s policy of controlling Thessaly through the leading men in each 
city. By aiding the nobility against the oligarchs he had secured a foothold in a 
number of the lesser cities, but failed to restore the pro-Macedonian house in Larisa, 
although he had seized its subject territory Perrhaebia. The defeat of Athens freed 
his hands for an attempt to enlist the aid of her enemy against the Aleuads, to whom 
the Spartans were traditionally hostile. He accordingly approached the Pelopon- 
nesian League. But Sparta had made her plans, and Archelaus found that he was cast 
for the role of the barbarian enemy against whom Sparta should lead a confederation 
of Greeks, including Thessaly under the leadership of Larisa. The Thessalian council, 
however, was not eager to fall in with the Spartan plan, nor even the Aleuads of 
Larisa. They, and with them all the ruling aristocracies, saw in entry into the Spartan 
orbit a threat to their own power, since Sparta was known to be in the habit of 
establishing oligarchies among her allies. The proffered alliance, though advocated 
by our youthful Larisaean oligarch, was rejected by the council. But Lycophron of 
Pherae, the ambitious tyrant of a city more progressive than the rest, came to terms 
with the Spartans independently. He would help them to extend their influence in 
Thessaly if they would help him to wrest the leadership of the country from Larisa 
and the Aleuads. The crusade against Archelaus was put aside for the time in favour 
of a crusade against Larisa. Lycophron took the field, probably without waiting for 
Spartan assistance, and the Larisaeans and their supporters were defeated. The 
result of this defeat was an immediate threat to Pharsalus, which commanded 
Lycophron’s line of communication with the Spartan base at Heraclea. 

The Aleuads and the ruling house of Pharsalus were now in considerable straits, 
and they looked about them for allies. The former had ties of friendship with Persia, 
probably dating from the Persian wars, the latter also with Athens, where Meno had 
been granted citizenship as a reward for services rendered in 476. A young Aleuad, 
Aristippus, was accordingly dispatched to seek aid from Cyrus, and—the conclusion 
is irresistible—Meno, a young descendant of the earlier benefactor of Athens,’ was 
sent to Anytus. 

The subsequent course of events only serves to emphasize the strategic importance 
of Pharsalus in the struggle between Larisa and Pherae. For Medius it was vital to 
sever, for Lycophron equally vital to secure, the line of communication with the 
south. 

The brilliant success of Aristippus’ mission enabled the Aleuads to administer 
a check to their opponents by throwing a garrison into Pharsalus. Meno, who had 
been unable to prevail upon the Athenian government to abandon its policy of 
conscientious observance of the Spartan alliance, set out for Asia Minor with such 
of Cyrus’ mercenaries as could be safely spared. In 399 Herippidas arrived at Heraclea, 
restored the internal security of the colony, and avenged the death of Labotes upon 
the Oetaeans. Shortly afterwards the Spartans were admitted into Pharsalus by their 
partisans and the Larisaean mercenary garrison was destroyed. The Aleuads again 
found their position seriously threatened. This time they could appeal to the anti- 
Spartan Argive-Corinthian league, which duly dispatched a force of two thousand 

! The regular Greek habit of transmitting Diodorus calls this last Meno Aapiooaios (xiv. 
names from grandfather to grandson suggests 19. 8), Xenophon merely Qerradds (Anab. 1, ii, 
that Meno I, who was given Athenian citizenship passim); but Plato implies that he was not a 
in 476, was grandfather to Meno II who led the _Larisaean (of rod cod éraipov ’Apiorimmou modirat 
Pharsalian contingent to Athens in 431; and that Aapicaio, 70 b), and Diogenes Laertius (ii. 6. 6) 
the latter was father of Alexidemus whose son calls him definitely ®apodAos. 
was Meno III of the dialogue and the Anabasis. 
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Argives and Boeotians to their assistance. Medius immediately recaptured Pharsalus 


and avenged the destruction of his garrison by selling into slavery the party respon- 
sible for the admission of the Spartans; which, if it was composed of the Penestae 
and the oligarchical anti-aristocratic faction, is likely to have comprised the greater 
part of the population. The Argive-Boeotian force next turned their attention to 
Heraclea. They took the place, disbanded the colony, and restored the land to its 
original possessors. The capture of Pharsalus and the abolition of Heraclea were part 
of a single plan, to remove for ever the threat of Spartan intervention in Thessaly. 


VI. MENO IN ATHENS 


There can be little doubt that Lycophron’s victory in September 404 provides the 
occasion for a visit to Athens by Meno. The circumstance that during the visit on 
which the dialogue takes place Meno is staying with Anytus, suggests that he was 
then in Athens for a political reason.' There is then on the one hand occasion without 
evidence of event, and on the other event without evidence of occasion. It seems to 
be a not unjustifiable step to proceed by synthesis to the conclusion that Meno visited 
Athens as the guest of Anytus after the democratic restoration with the object of 
seeking help against Lycophron ; and that his presence then provided Plato with the 
scene of a dialogue between the young Thessalian and Socrates. 

Meno cannot have left Thessaly before the news arrived of the democratic restora- 
tion in Athens. He is unlikely therefore to have reached Athens before the late 
autumn (403). He left again in the winter of the following year at the latest, since he 
was at Colossae in Asia Minor by the spring of 401. In the dialogue Socrates suggests 
(76 e) that Meno might take part in the forthcoming celebration of the Mysteries. 
No one was permitted to take part in the Greater Mysteries in September who had 
not submitted to the first stage of initiation at the Lesser in February.? The festival in 
question must then be the latter ; and the dramatic date of the dialogue can be placed 
in the end of January or the beginning of February 402. 


VII. PoLycRATEs 

We may now turn our conclusion to account. 

In view of the close relation of the setting of the Meno to the events and per- 
sonalities of contemporary history, it is quite inconceivable that Plato should allow 
Socrates, when he speaks of Ismenias of Thebes as ‘just lately having accepted the 
money of Polycrates’, to refer to an event which happened in 395. Socrates must 
allude to something which happened a year or two before 402. 

After Aegospotami Thebes, like Corinth, had been clamant for the total destruc- 
tion of Athens. In the next year, when the Thirty had been established, she was 
giving refuge to the Athenian democratic exiles, bluntly refused the Spartan demand 
that she should surrender them, and gave Thrasybulus and Anytus such help as 
enabled them to seize the Piraeus. Sparta’s ungenerous treatment of her ally was the 
ultimate cause of this change of face, but it cannot have taken place without a change 
of government. The party of Ismenias will have taken advantage of the discredit 
into which their opponents had fallen to seize the direction of affairs; and they were 
apparently enabled to do this with help afforded by the exiles. The author of the 
Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, who is well informed about the internal affairs of Boeotia, 
describing the political situation in Thebes in 395, explains the attitude of Ismenias’ 


™ Meno is called Anytus’ éévos in 90b and his’ generations been prominent in Pharsalus (see 
matpiKxos €raipos in 92d. It is difficult to believe _p. 75, n. 1; Meno, 71 b), was a family tie of long 
that the connexion between Anytus, the son of standing, as Plato’s words suggest. 
a tanner, and Meno, whose family had for 2 See Plato, Gorgias, 497 c- 
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party to Athens (xii. 1): ‘in Thebes the best-born and most notable (ot BéArvorot Kai 
yuwpyswrato) Of the citizens were, as I have said before, in a state of faction. The 
leaderé of the one party were Ismenias, Antitheus, and Androclidas, of the other, 
Leontiades, Astias, and Coeratadas. The party of Leontiades shared the aims of the 
Lacedaemonians; but the party of Ismenias, while they were regarded as atticizing 
because of their support of the democrats at the time of their exile, were not actually 
concerned for the Athenians but... .’ It is extremely unfortunate that a succession 
of lacunae deprives us of the reason for Ismenias’ support of Athens in 395 and of the 
exiled democrats in 404. According to Grenfell and Hunt ‘the general sense of the 
passage appears to be that Ismenias and his party favoured Athens not from any 
regard for Athenian interests, but from selfish motives, in order that they might use 
Athenian support in the contest with the pro-Spartan party at Thebes’. The party 
of Ismenias, which was merely a section of the ‘best-born and most notable of the 
citizens’, is unlikely to have supported the democrats out of sympathy with their 
political views. 

Monetary assistance was the only form of support which the democrats were in 
a position to offer in 404. Justin’s epitome of Pompeius Trogus (second century B.C.) 
states that Ismenias, although he could not help the exiles from the public funds, did 
so from his private fortune. If his motives were as selfish as the Oxyrhynchus his- 
torian seems to suggest, it is difficult to believe that he would have gone to such 
lengths unless his pocket had been first lined with Athenian money. It may be con- 
jectured that when, after Aegospotami, the democratic leaders in Athens were con- 
templating flight in the face of an impending oligarchical revolution, Ismenias 
suggested that if a certain sum of money were provided he could put his party into 
power in Thebes and afford to the democrats the asylum which they were soon to 
need. The sum was forthcoming and the bargain carried out to the great advantage 
of both pariies. The conclusion of such a deal suits perfectly the ¢haracter given 
to Ismenias in the Republic (336 a). He is classed with Periander, Perdiccas, and 
Xerxes as one who reduced everything, even morality, to the level of commerce. 
Nor did he belie his reputation as a man who neither recognized nor employed any 
argument but money when he accepted the Persian gold in 395. 

Isocrates, in the Busir1s, addresses a certain Polycrates, whose acquaintance he 
had never made, although he had read a number of his speeches. Polycrates is 
described as one who has suffered a change in his way of life and by necessity been 
forced to devote himself to education. Undeservedly reduced to poverty, he is seeking 
to make a living out of philosophy. Compared with Isocrates he is a beginner in the 
profession. Among the speeches which Isocrates has read are a Defence of Busiris 
and an Accusation of Socrates. The latter was confused in antiquity with the actual 
indictment at the trial;? but the way in which Isocrates speaks of it shows that it 
appeared after Socrates’ death, and Favorinus noted that the mention of the walls 
which were rebuilt by Conon necessarily indicates a date after 393. The Busiris is 
then to be placed about the year 390.4 According to the author of the hypothesis, 
Polycrates, at the time of this speech, was practising as a public teacher in Cyprus. 






























1 Bus. 1, 221 a rh pev emeixecav tiv ojv, @ IT., 
Kai Thy Tod Biov peraBoAny map’ ddAAwv truvOavdpevos 
ola: trav 5é Adywv twas, dv yéypadas, avros 
dveyywxws WdtoTa pev Gv cow epi GAns emappyat- 
acaunv Tis madevcews tEpi Hv RvadyKaca diatpi- 
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mieiw mempaypateupévous Kai paAdov amnxpiBw- 
Hévous mpoonKxev €0dAovras totrov eiadépew tov 


€pavov. 

2 Themist. or. 23, p. 357; Quint. il. 17. 4. 

3 5, 222 d: rovryapody ei yévorr’ eLovaia Trois TerE- 
Aevrnxdat Bovredcacba mEpi Tav cipnyévwr, 6 pev av 
got TOGaUTHy Exot xapLy Urep THs KaTHYOpias GoNV.... 

4 Jebb, Altic Orators, ii. 95. 

5 J]. 6 aoguoris, €& davdynns €A\Odv ent rd 
coguorevew Sa meviav, "A@nvaios peéev to yévos, 
coguotedwv 5é viv év Kizpw. 
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An Encomium of Thrasybulus, attributed to Polycrates, shows that his sympathies 
were democratic. As a democrat he must have left Athens in 404, and he may have gone 
at once to Cyprus, which was, besides Thebes, the other principal rallying-place for the 
exiles. Driven by straitened circumstances to make a living as a public teacher, he 
would have found in the court of Evagoras, an enthusiast for Athenian culture, a 
suitable field for his début. His talents, according to Dionysius, were not brilliant ;! 
and he may have preferred, on the restoration of the democracy, to remain in Cyprus 
rather than compete with Lysias and Isocrates at Athens. He did eventually return, 
since Pausanias says that Jason of Pherae rated Gorgias above him although his school 
had then gained no small repute at Athens.? Isocrates, who had been a supporter of 
Theramenes during the Thirty’s reign, retired at his death to Chios; but it is likely 
that he returned to Athens in 403: in 392 he set up his school near the Lyceum. 
Polycrates cannot then have transferred his activities to Athens before about 390, 
since Isocrates only knows of him by hearsay in the Busiris. There is no direct 
evidence for the life of Polycrates before 404. Since Isocrates speaks of him as an 
older man,* he would have been about 4o years of age in that year. He was an 
Athenian citizen,’ and, if he suffered a ‘change of life’ and subsequent poverty, a man 
of means. His encomium of Thrasybulus and Accusation of Socrates show him a sup- 
porter of both the democratic leaders. It must be granted that, as far as the evidence 
goes, he appears to be a suitable man to put up the money for the democrats. The 
example of Lysias presents an interesting analogy. He was a metic, and probably 
only a democrat in so far as he was an opponent of the Thirty ;® but he contributed 
two hundred shields and the sum of two thousand drachmae to the democratic cause, 
and induced Thrasydaeus, the democratic leader in Elis, to send two talents.”? These 
services, together with the confiscations of the Thirty, made it necessary for him, like 
Polycrates, to earn his living as a speech-writer. Polycrates’ ‘change of life’ fits 
perfectly the theory that he put his private fortune at the disposal of the democrats 
and that they used it to pay Ismenias his price; but financial ruin, as a result of the 
defeat of Athens and the depredations of the Thirty, is too common at this time for 
it to be evidence of a special sacrifice on the part of Polycrates. The most that can 
be said is that our knowledge of his life after, as well as before, the events of 404 
allows him to have played the part of financial backer to the democrats. The sugges- 
tion cannot claim to be more than a reasonable hypothesis, but there is little doubt that 
it alone can provide a credible explanation of the reference to Ismenias’ acceptance 
of the money of Polycrates in a dialogue whose dramatic date is the beginning of 402. 


Note: I am indebted to Mr. F. H. Sandbach for criticism of a preliminary draft 
of this article, and to Mr. E. Harrison for having purged the second draft of some 
inaccuracies of fact and many crudities of expression. J. S. MorRRISON. 


1 Tsaeus, 20. of Thrasybulus’ decree conferring citizenship on 
2 Pausanias, vi. 17. 9. Lysias seems to indicate that he was not persona 
3 Jebb, Aitic Orators, ii. 8. grata to all the democrats. His support of 
4 Busiris, 23. Socrates shows a divergence of opinion between 
5 Hyp. ad Bus. him and Anytus. 

© The annulment, on the proposal of Archinus, 7 [Plutarch] Vit. Lys. 835 f. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE POEMS OF CATULLUS 


IN June 1922 Rothstein, in his courageous and ingenious attack on Schwabe’s generally 
accepted chronology of Catullus’ poems,! made these two surprising statements: 

(1) The haison with Lesbia began later than 57 B.c. 

(2) All short poems are later than 57 B.c. 

To maintain the first statement Rothstein denied (pp. 8 ff.), against strong evi- 
dence, that poem 68 referred to Lesbia. To explain the second he assumed gratuitously 
(p. 31) that Catullus carelessly lost all his short poems written before 57 B.c., pre- 
serving only long ones, and among these the datable poems 68 and 65-++-66. 

Neither Rothstein nor his critics seem to have realized that the poems which 
apparently stand in the way of these statements are dated by one event only, the 
death of Catullus’ brother, which is generally assumed to have occurred before 57 B.c. 
If the possibility could be established that the brother died after 57 B.c., Rothstein’s 
statements would gain considerably in probability and importance. 

This point has not been discussed hitherto because Catullus’ visit to his brother’s 
tomb in Troas (poem 1o1) is thought to be inseparable from his service in Bithynia 
under Memmius, whose propraetorship there can be dated with certainty in 57 B.c. 

But it is not inseparable. If the brother died after 57 B.c. leaving a family or an 
estate or business to be looked after, Catullus had no occupation which would prevent 
him from going to Bithynia a second time, and his father was wealthy enough to 
afford the voyage. 

True, it would be a remarkable coincidence if the brother died in the same pro- 
vince where the poet had been before. But if he died before 57 B.c., it would be a not 
much less remarkable coincidence that the poet should find a propraetor ready to 
give him the opportunity to visit his brother’s grave by appointing him a member 
of his cohors.2, Nothing in the poems referring to Memmius suggests that the motives 
of Catullus in joining his staff were other than the ordinary ones—money (28. 7, 10. 8) 
and the hope of social advancement (‘pete nobiles amicos’ 28. 13). He had no adminis- 
trative or military gift or experience which entitled him to claim appointment to a 
province of his own choice; nor indeed does ‘provincia quod mala incidisset’ (10.19) 
suggest a choice made for family reasons. And ‘Multas per gentes et multa per 
aequora vectus’ (101) becomes more impressive if he had made the journey for the 
sake of his brother only. 

Since, then, we can assume as possible that the brother died after 57 B.c., and that 
Catullus made a second voyage to Troas to visit his grave, Rothstein’s two statements 
can be modified to form one working hypothesis: all the extant poems are later than 
57 B.c. Let us inquire into the consequences of this hypothesis for the chronological 
problems in Catullus. 

(a) Catullus died young (Ovid, Amores, 3. 9. 62). So Jerome? may be right in 





1 L. Schwabe, Quaestiones Catullianae (= Edi- 
tion vol. i. 1. 1-366), 1862; M. Rothstein, ‘Catull 
und Lesbia’, Philol. Ixxviii (1923), 1-33. Cf. 
W. Kroll, Ed. with Comm. (1923); U. v. Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorff, Hellenistische Dichtung, ii 
(1924), 305-10; G. Jachmann, Gnomon, i (1925), 
200-14; M. Rothstein, ‘Catull und Caelius 
Rufus’, Philol. lxxxi (1926), 472 f.; H. Ruben- 
bauer, Bursians Jahresb. ccxii (1927), 173-53 
W. B. McDaniel, Ed. with Comm. (1931); 
M. Lenchantin de Gubernatis, Ed. with Comm. 


(1933); A. L. Wheeler, Catullus and the Tradition 
of Ancient Poetry (1934), 88-106. 

2 Upon the general character of these cohortes, 
cf. J. van Vliet, De praetoria atque amicorum 
cohortibus (1926), and W. Allen, Class. Philology, 
Xxxiv (1939), 60. I owe these references to Prof. 
Momigliano. 

3 Cf. R. Helm, ‘Hieronymus Zusatze in Euse- 
bius Chronik’, Philol. Suppl. xxi. 2 (1929), 


esp. Pp. 37-9. 
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saying that he died xxx aetatis anno, though the year 57 B.c. to which he assigns his 
death is certainly mistaken (it may have been originally the date of Catullus’ agnosci- 
tur). The last datable poems are of 55-54 B.c. Since Catullus may have been prevented 
by illness or disappointment from writing poetry in his last years, the working 
hypothesis leaves us free to date his life from c. 80 to c. 50 B.C. 

(b) The old chronology assigned about half of the poems to 63-57 B.c.' It was then 
difficult to explain why, if Catullus was the lover of a consul’s wife, and therefore in 
touch with political circles in 60 B.c., he mentions no historical event earlier than 
56 B.C. as contemporaneous with his writing, while from 56 B.c. onwards he mentions 
so many. On the new hypothesis, we may assume that his literary career began in 
56 B.c. The year with Memmius and Cinna (10. 30), both poets, may have made him 
conscious of his vocation. 

(c) If Catullus was living in his own house in Rome from 63 to 57 B.c. (68. 34 
“Romae vivimus: illa domus, illa mihi sedes, illic mea carpitur aetas’), why in 56 B.c. 
does he return from Bithynia to Sirmio (31. 9. 11 ‘venimus larem ad nostrum . . . salve 
o venusta Sirmio atque hero gaude’) without even mentioning his house in Rome? 
The new hypothesis allows us to date his Roman period from the autumn of 56 B.c. 

(d2) The gay and light-hearted mood of all the poems datable in 56 B.c. (46, 31, 
4, 10) is better suited to the time before his brother’s death and before the agitations 
of the liaison with Lesbia; among the later datable poems only one (55) of about 
the year 54 B.c. shows the same mood. 

(e) ‘Iocundum cum aetas florida ver ageret ’ (68. 16): a writer who speaks in these 
terms of the time when he got the toga virilis is likely to be nearer his 30th year 
(according to the new chronology) than his 25th (according to the old). 

(f) The identification of Catullus’ Piso (poem 28, dated 56 B.c., and poem 47) with 
L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, consul 58 B.c., does not fit the new chronology. For 
if Veranius and Fabullus were with Caesoninus in Macedonia in 57 B.c., poem 9 which 
introduces Veranius returning from Spain (where he had been together with Fabullus, 
12. 15) must probably be dated before 57 B.c. But the poems which mention Veranius 
and Fabullus as being or having been abroad together (12, 28, 47) are more naturally 
referred to one and the same absence, which then must be their service in Spain in 
57 B.C. under an unidentified Piso: there were many of the name.? The striking 
resemblance of the charges which Catullus brings against his Piso with those which 
Cicero (in Pisonem) brings against Caesoninus has been satisfactorily explained by 
the conventional rhetoric of slander. Moreover, poem 12 is closely.connected with 
poem 25 which, because of the catagrapht Thynt, can with probability be dated later 
than Catullus’ service in Bithynia: both poems treat the same odd subject, a table- 
companion stealing a sudarium Saetabum from the poet.* 

(g) In the liaison with Lesbia two identifications which were possible with the old 
chronology are inconsistent with the new. 


! Cf. McDaniel’s edition (1931), which arranges charges against his own praetor Memmius are 
the poems in the then presumed chronological of the same character. 
order and adds an Historical Table. 4 There is a chronological difficulty about 

2 It is still not known who was praetor in  Asinius Pollio (who later became a famous his- 
Spain in 57 B.c.; cf. Schwabe, p. 245; D. Wils- torian) mentioned in 12. 6. If he started from 
dorf, Fasti Hispaniarum provinciarum (Leipz. Rome to Cilicia in March 56, as is generally 
Stud. Class. Phil. i [1878], 63 ff.); Ruggiero, concluded from Cicero,ad fam. 1. 6. 1 acciptes ex 
Dizionario epigr. ant. Rom. iii (1915-19), 794, 873.  Pollione, the Propempticon which Helvius Cinna 
It may have been M. Pupius Piso Calpurnianus, wrote for him must refer to another voyage, 
cons. 61 B.c. (Schwabe, l.c., and Lenchantin- because Cinna was then with Catullus in Bithy- 
Gubernatis to poem 9). nia (10. 30). But could not Cicero refer to an 

3 W. Kroll on poem 28; cf. M. Gelzer in Real- enclosed report composed by Pollio? For accipio 
Enc. v. Tullius (1939), 951. 47 ff. Catullus’ inthissensecf. Thes. Ling. Lat.s.v. 307. 31-308. 32- 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE POEMS OF CATULLUS 8r 


(i) Lesbia’s var in 83. 1 and 68. 146 cannot be Metellus, consul 60 B.c., who died early 
in the next year. But nothing suggests that the mulus of poem 83 is a leading politi- 
cian, and his widow might well have a vir (whatever that means) after 57 B.c. ; ‘quae 
haberet palam decretum semper aliquem’, Cicero says of her in the spring of 56 B.c. 
(pro Caelto 38). 

(ii) The Rufus of poem 77, obviously a lover of Lesbia, cannot be Caelius Rufus, 
Cicero’s client, because Caelius loved the widow of Metellus before, not after, 57 B.c. 
But since the cognomen Rufus is ‘infinitely common ’,' there is nothing improbable 
in the assumption that Clodia Metelli was loved by Cicero’s Rufus before 56 B.c. and 
by Catullus’ Rufus afterwards.’ 

Thus no serious disadvantage is involved in abandoning the two identifications. 
If Lesbia is not Clodia Metelli but Clodia Luculli (which Rothstein prefers, pp. 20 ff.), 
the problem disappears altogether. 

(h) In arranging the Lesbia poems the old chronology had either to assume two 
reconciliations, the one before, the other after 57 B.c.; or to explain away all signs of 
harmony in the poems after 57 B.c. The first assumption was psychologically unsatis- 
factory. The second, in the interpretation of poem 43, had either to deny that ‘tecum 
Lesbia nostra comparatur ?’ indicated harmony, or to date the mention of the decoctor 
Formianus many years before the poems mentioning Mamurra and Caesar, which are 
dated in 55-54 B.C. (11, 29, 54, 57). On the new hypothesis we can without difficulty 
assign poem 43 to a period of harmony after 57 B.c., and assume one reconciliation only. 

The poems 11 and 43 are the only Lesbia-poems which can be dated directly on 
the basis of their connexion with historical events. The date is in both cases 55-54 B.c. 
But I think that the Lesbia-poems 36 and 37 can also be dated after 57 B.c. indepen- 
dently of the new chronology. 

Poem 37 is connected with the dated poem 11 by this parallel: 37. 14 “hanc boni 
beatique (they are centum aut ducenti, 1. 7) omnes amatis . . . semitarii moechi’, 
I1. 17 ‘cum suis vivat valeatque moechis quos simul complexa tenet trecentos’ 
Thus poem 37 should be regarded as probably contemporaneous with poem 11, not 
as three or more years earlier. 37. 11 ‘puella namque quae meo sinu fugit . . . con- 
sedit istic’ (i.e. in the salax taberna) implies that Lesbia had fled from the poet 
perhaps some weeks before, but certainly not three or more years before; 37. 12 
‘amata nobis quantum amabitur nulla’ is identical with 8. 5 written shortly after the 
rupture. Poem 11 too seems to indicate that the rupture had not yet lasted long 
(Rothstein, p. 11 f.). So we get another indication of harmony after 57 B.c. 

Poem 36 can be dated by two considerations. 

(i) It refers to truces 1amli by the poet against Lesbia. The only iambic poem of 
this kind we possess is 37 which we have just dated after 57 B.c. So poem 36 is probably 
later than poem 37. 

(ii) Poem 36 is connected with poem 14 by the close parallel 36. 18 “at vos interea 
venite in ignem’, etc., with 14. 21 ‘vos hinc interea valete abite’, etc. But poem 14 
cannot be separated by many years from the poems against Vatinius, viz. 52 and 53, 
which were probably written in 54 B.c. (with 53. 5 compare 14. 12). 

Incidentally poem 36 celebrates a reconciliation, and supplies another indication 
of a state of harmony after 57 B.c. 


‘ Minzer in Real-Enc. s.v. ‘Rufus’ (1914) the Rufus of poem 77; but the Caelius of poem 58 
without reference to the Lesbia-problem. There cannot be Cicero’s client because nostra means 
were among the friends of Cicero’s Caelius two mea and nothing else, and because he must be 
men called Q. Pompeius Rufus. Other Rufi of identified with the Veronese Caelius of poem 100 
the time belong to the Minucii, Munatii, Numerii, | who was not Cicero’s client ; cf. Rothstein (1926), 
Sulpicii. 472. 

2 The Rufus of poem 69 may be identical with 
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The new chronology confirms these dates of poems 36 and 37. To the Lesbia- 
poems dated by Rothstein after 57 B.c. it adds poem 68 (more accurately 68 b = 68. | 
41-160), the Allius elegy. The resignation expressed in Il. 135-48 is not likely to have 7 
preceded the first rupture, and 1. 148 ‘quem lapide illa diem candidiore notat’ sounds © 
like an echo of 107. 6 ‘o lucem candidiore nota’. Thus poem 68 can be dated with | 
probability after the reconciliation to which poem 36 refers, and poem 36, as we have | 
seen, is probably later than poem 11, dated 55-54 B.c. This dates the death of | 
Catullus’ brother to 54 B.c. 

The probable order of the poems connected with the zambi against Lesbia, the 7 
reconciliation of the lovers and the death of the poet’s brother would then be: 8, 37, 7 
II; 107, 36; 68a, 686, 65+66, 101. Whether poems 75 and 76 and others of this | 
desperate mood belong to the first rupture or to a second and final one is difficult to | 
judge. A passion of such an intensity can as well be called longus (76. 15) after one © 
year as after three. Since verecundae in 68 b. 96 (68. 136) may be a revocation of 76. 24, | 
it is not impossible that Catullus died in Lesbia’s arms. | 

To sum up: it seems advisable to regard poem 46 as the earliest of the collection, | 


and poem ror as one of the latest. 
P. MAAS. 


OXFORD. 
1 The unity of 68 a and 68 b has been defended to the ‘Separatists’, who read Manli in 68 a, 


again by H. W. Prescott, Transact. Americ. 11, 30. 
Philol. Ass. xxi (1940), 473-500. I still belong 




















